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THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY has just issued 


Caesar’s Gallic War. 


E1eut Booxs, by WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, Ph.D., and HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN, Ph. D., of Yate University. 


i2mo, Cloth, 512 pages. 


This edition of Caesar is a departure from the traditional methods of pre- 
senting the facts of the language and explaining and illustrating the subject matter. 

It is designed to meet the existing demand for an attractive and compre- 
ey edition of Caesar to a fuller degree than any work of the kind heretofore 
issued. 

The distinguishing features to which the attention of teachers of the classics 
is directed are : 

1. The use of full face type to indicate the new words as they are 
introduced. 

2. The insertion of * Topics for Study ” based upon the portion read. 

3. Examples of inductive studies and lists of topics for investigation. 

4. Word lists, containing in convenient order those words of which a 
knowledge is necessary for satisfactory reading of the text. 


Price, $1.20. 


8. Grammatical references 
the notes, 


color. 


5. The indication in the vocabulary of the number of times each word 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammars. 


occurs ; enabling the student to estimate the vocabulary value of each word. 
6. The special vocabulary to Book Hight, added in order that the 
occurrence of words in Cesar may not be confused with their occurence in “Hirtius.” 
7. Very full and comprehensive notes. 


placed beneath the text rather than in 


9 Prose composition based on special chapters of “ Caesar.” 

10, An introduction including the life of Caesar, history of Gaul, Germany, 
and Britain, and a sketch of the method of Roman warfare. 

11. Indexes of geographical proper names. 

12. Numerous beautiful and instructive illustrations, and maps in 


The grammatical references are to Harkness’s, Allen & Greenough’s and 


NOW READY, a Special Edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany for Tourists and Botanists in field work. It is printed 
on thin, tough paper, bound in full leather, with limp sides cut flush. Jt is intended for the satchel, and will stand rough usage. 


__“Price, $8 00. 
Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


Correspondence in reference to the examination and introduction of these new works is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. 


Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. 


Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


For other announcements of the AMERICAN FOOK COMPANY, see last page. 


Piease mention the JoURNAL «‘ F EDUCATION. 


Soon to be ready: A Book Long Sought by Teachers. 


PHYSICS BY EXPERIMENT 


An Elementary Text-Book for =chools. 


By EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu. D.. 
Principal of the Yonkers (N. Y.) High Schovl, and Lecturer, School of Pedagogy, University 
of the City of New York e 
About 300 pages. Cloth, 12mo. Price, for Introduction, $1.00, 

The bovuk is designed to make the study of physics fascinating to the pupil. It aims to cultivate observ. 
ation, to lead the student to reason npon what he observes, to develup invention in devisiug new ways of 
showing the application of laws, and (o make the knowledge gai ed reatily availabdie for us+. It gives a 
systematic and ample treatment of the subject of elementary physics. Fullowing tue experiment is a full 
text, in which the laws observed are stated and discussed. Problems and questions aceompany the sections 
and chapters. The illustrations have been made expressly for the work, and are not conventional. 

Excepting the air pump, the necessary apparatus for performing the experiments may be had at an 
expense not exceeding $15 00. 

8; men Pages, showing the plan of the work and the character of the Ulustrations, will be sent on 
application Copies for the examination may be had at the introduction pri.e. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


Al. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE SHELDON SERIES. 


High School Text-Books.---The Best and Freshest in the Market. 


OLNEW’S New Elementary Geometry. 

SHEAW’S New History of English Litera- 
ture. Revi ed Edition By TRUMAN J BackUs, 
LL.D, President Packer Institute, 

THE GREAT ENGLISH WFITERS, 
from Chaucer to George Eliot. By TxoumMan J. 
KACKUS and HELKFN DAWES BROWN. 

AVERY'S Fir+t Principles of Natural Phi- 


$6 Elemeuts of Natural Philosophy. 
New Edition 

“ Elewents of Chemistry. 

Compicte Chemistry. 


LONG’S Classical Atia«. 
BAIRD’S Classical Manual. 


ef Khetoric and Compe- 
sition. 
®cience ef Bheteric. 
6s Elements of Psychology. 
AL DEN’S Science of Government. Improved 
Edition, newly stereotyped. 
WAWLAND’* Political Ecovromiy, revised. 
CHAPIN’S Firet Principles ef Political 
Kcenomy. 
PATTERBSON’=« Advanced Grammar and 
Rhetoric. 
WILLIAMS’ Kuglish into French. 
Elements of the German I an- 
guage. Part! Furt il. 
Parts [. aud II. bound in one volume. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN &CO., .. . 


designed to teach the principles that every person, having dealings with his fellows, should know 
business transactions. They are unanimously commended by instructors in Public Schools were used. 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


=== are not abstruse treatises, designed primarily to 


make book-keepers for large establishments, but 
= are clear, practical manuals, free from confusing 
== _ technicalities, graded to the ordinary schools and 
and be able to apply to the simple or more complex 
Pleas: send for descriptive circulars, 


HE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, ETC., FOR 1891. | Instruction, 
LECTURES in General Principles of Education, Supervision, Kindergarten, Sociability, 
3 () Manual Training, Primary Methods, Grammar Methods, High School Meth- 
) ods, Academic and Special Studies. Rest. 
Faculty and Departmoents. Department of Supervision and Normal Training. 
General Course ---School of Methods. ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. Two and One Half Weeks—July 22 to Aug. 7, 
PSTOHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGIOS, Dr. Special Courses. Prof, HINDSDALE, University of Michigan, Supt. Aldrich, qulacy, Masse) 


Ex-Sunerintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Obto. J OrTo 
METHODS IN ARITHMETIC, Gronce 1. ALDRroH, MODERN AND ANCIENT 


Suverintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass. DRAWING, Heman P. Smitu, Head 
METHODS IN GEO@RAPHi, CHARLES F. Krxo, METHODS IN Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Priveige! Dearhora Bebool, Heston, Mass “BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY, Prof. AvsTIN C. APrGaR, 


ro 
Miss ANNA BADLAM, Lewiston, Me. 

Supt. 8. T DUTION, Brookline. Mass. 
Pref. AUSTIN ©. APGAR, Trenton, N, J. 
Supt. A. P. MARBLE. Worcester, Mass. 
Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


8. 
Dr. KE. &. SH#LDUN, Oswego, N. Y. 
Prof, J J. MAPLY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
JAMES M. SAWIN, Providence, R. I. 
Dr. WILLIAM J. MILNE, Albany, N. Y. 
Prof, CHARLES F. CARROL, New Britain, Conn. 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR, I. FREEMAN HALL. | Normal School. Trenton. N. J 


Superintendent of Sehoots, Leominster, Mass 


METHODS IN PRIMARY WORK, Miss Sagan L Ph 


ARNOLD, Minneapolis. Minn | 
ELEMENTARY NATURAL SCIEN(E, Prof. Joun F. 
Coll. for fraining Teachers, N.Y. City. 
KINDERGARTEN WORK AND METHODS, Miss CaRo- 
LINE T. HAVEN Felix adier’s School, N. Y. City. 
METHODS IN HISTORY, Prof. B A. HINSDAL®. 
University of Michigan. W. F. Gorpy, Prin. of 
the North School, Hartford. Conn. 
GYMNASTICS, Prin. W. H. BALLARD, Jamaica, L I. 
NATURAL HISTORY, Prof. AvsTIn C. APGAR, Nor- 
mal Sehool, Trenton. N. J. 
METHODS IN ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE, Miss ANNA 
Bap.aM, Prin. Training School, Lewiston, Maine. 
SLOYD WORK, GustaF Larsson, Principal of 
Sloyd School, Boston, Mass. 


READING AND ELOCUTION, L. A_ BUTTERFIELD, 
D. Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 
FORM AND DRAWING, Prof ALTER 8. PERRY, 
Pratt Institute, Brookiyn N. Y. Miss STELLA SKIN- 
NER. formerly of Winona. Minn. 
METHODS IN PENMANSHIP, Lyman D. SMITH, 
Teacner of Penmanshin, Hartford. Conn. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND PHILOLUGY, Dr. Taom 
as HumR, University, of North Carolina. 
HOME-M4DE APPARATUS, Prof. Joun F. Woop- 
HULU. College tor Training of Teachers, N. Y. City. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING, Principal W. J. BALLARD, 
AND CHEMISTRY, Prof. F. Woop- 
PHY 4 
HULL, College for the Traiaing of Teachers, 


The greatest educational power of the present day is lodged in the hands of the Superintendents, 
Commissioners and Instructors in the Normal Schools. Persons filling those posnione wish to 
learn what the foremost educational thinkers aud leaders in Supervision and Normal Work are doing 
to day, and what they believe 
Anticipatir g this wish, we have established a new department of Supervision and Normal Training, 
and have secured, at great expense and trouble, a grand symposium of thought and experience from 
the leading men and women whose names app3ar above. 

While we are nt able to announce the other topics at this date, the names of the speakers are a 
sufficient guarantee of the value of what thev will have to say 


BOARD in the Best families, $4.00 per week. 
TUITION in School of Methods, $12.00 for Three and a Half Weeks. 


to Saratoga, Mt. McG Lake George, Lake Champlain, ble Chasm, 
Cheap and Attractive Excursions ete. Afternoon Rides, Walks, and Locs! Excursions. 
Send by postal card for circulars and club rates. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS. Glens Falls. N. Y.: CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass., Managers. 
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Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. | THE BEST 
The Special Food for Brain and WNerves. APERIENT 


Minerals, Rocks, % Fossils, 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 


FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
Biahospipere la (in his “ Prize Essay” to the = 
Send for circulars. Se ared according to Prof. Percy’s formula (10 nis - In modern pharmacy is, und 
GEO. B. BATON, Medical Agseciation) is acknowledged by leading physicians as the ly, Ayer’s Pill oubted. 
Bostom Society t perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet discovered. It is composed of elements nec- HY, é us. Except 
pod ‘ond sustain mental sud physical powers, strengthen the intellect, impart endurance tor in extreme cases, physicians haye 
haustion. It is invaluable to students, and all Professional Brain- abandoned the use of drastie 
mental labor, and prevent nervous ex i d mental development of children. ; Wc purga 
Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. workers, to the aged, to the overtaxed mother, and for the bodily Th ~~ act formula is on the labzl, tives, and recommend a milder, but ; 
It is not a “patent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. She ¢ no less effective medicine, The favo. e 


THEODORE METCALF & Co., P. hlet with testimonials free. 
39 Tremont Street, Boston. 1 Por'tale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be rite is Ayer’s P ills, the superior p- 
— accepted. medicinal virtues of which have 
CH HM LO A LS Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25rH Street (4), * P heen ceftified to under the official 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description See that this signature is printed on the label: 39 seals of state chemists, as well as . N 


N by hosts of eminent doctors and 
from the many years we have, re in this clase of MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTI CONS, pharmacists. No other pill so well — 
atuy trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- - STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTI CONS.| supplies the demand of the general 
public for a safe, certain, and agree- = 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: able family medial 
do full justice to all orders. RUCTION. a y me 
“Ayer’s Pills are the medicine I 
‘ot MORSON & ON Londons THE LANTERN aAPHIC Anatom) used; and in my judgment no Detter general re 

ie ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. LANTERN SLIDES : } re ou Physiology, Histology. remedy was = 


&. MERCK. Darmstadt. In fact, everything that can be photographed can be shown on the screen. Ever Devised ms 


MICRO-PHOTOGRAPBY specialty. 


Ly me WRITE FOR CATALOGUE I have used them in my family and caused 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., them to be used among my friends and em- 
2 CHICAGO, ILL. ployes for more than twenty years. To my 


certain knowledge many cases of the follow- 
ing complaints have been completely and 
permanently cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills 
alone: Third day chills, dumb ague, bilious 
fever, sick headache, rheumatism, flux, dys- 
pepsia, constipation, and hard colds. I know 
that a moderate use of Ayer’s Pills, eontin- 
ued for a few days or weeks, as the nature 
of the complaint required, would be found 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILER 


SCHOOL & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 


Clobes, NOW an absolute cure for the disorders I hay 
ave 
Tellurians, APPARATUS. ‘ named above.” — J. O. Wilson, Contractor 
Maps, We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. and Builder, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
“For eight years I was afflicted with con- 
Cnarts, all kinas stipation, which at last became so bad that 
Blackboards, The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, the doctors could do no more for me. Then 
Dustiess OSEPH L 
Erasers 332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 5 . 
Orayene STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout A yer’s Pil Is 
JUST PUBLISHED: the WORLD 
Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. , and soon the bowels recovered their natural 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In 1889. andl Toguia? action, BOWE im 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular cellent health.’—Wm. H. DeLaucett, Dorset, 
Ontario. 


eddo, ind, 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., For Sale by Manufactured by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
CHICAGO <4N FRANCISCO, G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Leominster, Mass. 


W. A. Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
1 


82 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ! chines on trial to responsible parties. Some 0 f S CRIBNER’ S 


TENCIL PORTRAITS OF GREAT GENERALS.| pg//7/CAL 


611 Washington St , Boston. 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer. —. 


introduction to the Study of Inter- 
Price, 5 cents each. national Law. Desi ~ poy A Aid in Teach- 

Address ing and in Historical Studies. By 
nlarge HKODORE SALISBURY 

ed Er Er New England Publishing Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. sey. Professor of Interpational Law in Yale 


University. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


< : 

Order by Numbers only. Books. 

< 8 56. WASHINGTON. 211. SHERMAN. Authoritative, Readable, Educational. 
59 GRANT. 335. SHERIDAN. 

x 


OLBRANLINKSS, EFFICIENCY, anp ECONOMY. 
Pronounced by Thousands the Best Machine for Princi A 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks a Lead. 1891 Models. 4 Styles. of History and Political Reonomy in Williams : 
tree. ‘er for College. 600 pages. Crown 8vo, $2 00. live 
YOUR BTATION+R FOR IT. $85.00. The United States: Its History and 
THE PERF EA T POINTER COMPANY, 25 Constitution. 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Econ- 
tat omy in Princeton College. 12mo, $1.00. 
tactory Belis for Schools, Churches, &c. |Dawson’s The Foederalist.” ] 
MENEELY & CO.,_ | Established FOES Reprinted from the original. University edition, 
Deseription and orices on application. 3=|American Diplomacy ; and the Fur- 
|! in 
Bells of Pure Copper and ia foe Churches THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. «| Emigration and Immigration. 8 
Pres: [1026 ARCH S? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
— $2 Contemporary Socialism. By JoHuN dati 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, e Rak, M.A. Crown 8¥0, $2.00, § 
Manefacture Superior TROY, N. Y Mannfactured by r Communism a heir 
° nd Socialism. In The . 
COLLEGE JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass History and Theory. A Sketch. By THEODORE is tl 
A B E L L ’ D. WooLsky, D.D , LL.D., late President of Yale 
and CHU RCE I t h t College. 12mo, $1.50. I 
- ought to wave | 
adios for full Desorivtive Catalogue and Prices to Bri 
ruc 
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(Written for the JOURNAL. | 
YOUR CREED. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES, 


I want to ask if it is Love ? 
If so, your creed is true. 

I£ not, there is no pow’r above 
Able to succor you! 


If you can meet the vilest man 
And say: *‘ Behold in me 

No jadge, but tell me what I can, 
My brother, do for thee ?”’ 


If you can go to God at night 
As little children do, 

And lay your heart bare in His sight 
And feel Him comfort you,— 


Yonr creed is what we need to-day, 
What Jesus taught of yore ; 

The only creed by which we may 
Have peace forevermore! 


LWritten for the JOURNAL ] 
‘“* WATER PRIVILEGES.” (After Thoreau.) 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 

Would that the hollow vale between these hills 
Held a blue sheet of water, calm and clear! 
Wonld that a pebbly brook ran rippling here, 

Full fed by high-born bands of crystal rills! 

The eye seeks longingly that light which thrills 
Where silver rivers, sliding slowly, sheer 
In grand, calm carves; where some lonely mere 

With waves of azure shine its chalice fills. 


Such bounties nature gave me long ago, 
In my unthinking childhood. Then to me 

Sweet was the lilied pond, the brooklet’s flow ; 
Eyes had I, but could not the grandeur see 

Of ocean tides; nor the majestic show 
Where breakers fringe with surf the restless sea. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


AxisrotLe: We should aim, not only to live, but to 
live nobly. 

Ausert G. Boypen, Bridgewater, Mass. : Education 
means training for life. 

Pain. C. W. Caszen, Neenah, Wis. : Good discipline 
is an absolute necessity. 

Surr. J. M. Berkey, Somerset County, Pa.: Teach- 
ing is both a science and an art. 

Surr. Aaron Gove, Denver, Col.: Ample accommo- 
dation should be made for all, if for a few. 

Supt. Jessz B. Tuayer, Wisconsin : The high school 
is the most potent factor in our educational system. 

Horace M. Wi.tarp, Howard Seminary, West 
Bridgewater, Mass.: Let us not only realize the ideal, 
but have an ideal to realize. 

Surr. E. W. Wriaut, Vicksburg, Miss.: Teach the 
pupils how to teach themselves to meet successfully the 
daily duties of life. 

Emity J. Rice, Chicago, Ili.: In the best schools the 
measure of success in life is not the array of facts ac- 
quired, but of power gained. 

Geo. T. Anaeti: Nearly all the criminals of the 
future are now in our public schools, and we are educating 
them. We can mold them now if we will. 


Surr. R. G. Youna, Helena, Mont. ; Educating public 


sentiment is a slow process, but when properly directed 
and brought to bear upon any question, it is all-powerful. 


Evmer H. Caren, Massachusetts Board of Education : 
Native talents and natural qualifications without special 
training do not make a man a safe teacher any more than 
they do a safe physician. 


F. Louis Soupan, St. Louis, Mo.: A stock of direct 
and personally acquired experience is necessary to render 
communicated or transmitted experience serviceable. On 
the other hand, such communicated experience helps the 
acquisition of practical and personal experience very 
much and renders it more profitable. 


Dr. E. Witson, Pittsburg: If you don’t like it be- 
cause the teacher whips your boy, don’t say so before 
him, but see the teacher privately and find out why he 
was whipped. If the punishment was, in your opinion, 
unmerited or too severe, tell the teacher so, and ask for a 
modification of it in future. To kick up a row in the 
presence of the boy is to encourage him to be disorderly, 
disrespectful, and disobedient. Many a boy has been 
utterly ruined in this way. One unruly, unconquered boy 
will demoralize the whole school. If his moral instincts 
are stronger than his animal, you may succeed in talking 
or shaming him into submission ; but if he is a true son of 
Adam, you may have to break his savage spirit. 


MIND OBSERVE ITS OWN 
STATES DIRECTLY? 


BY ELLEN E. KENYON. 


CAN THE 


A schoolboy pauses in the midst of a solution to won- 
der what sort of an operation is going on in his brain, 
whence come the conclusions put into lauguage by his 
pencil. Can he continue work on his arithmetical prob- 
lem at the same time that he questions himself regarding 
the nature of mind, or does the act vf computation cease 
with the beginning of the introspective act ? 

A critic, standing before a picture, suddenly becomes 
conscious of a difference between himself and the ordi 
nary observer. He analyzes that difference and finds 
that it consists in more sensitive color centers in the 
brain, an intuitive sense of perspective, a keen apprecia- 
tion of form in outline, a taste for congruity, acquired 
through culture, and a poetic appreciation of the ideal 
or the sublime. While he is making this analysis, does 
his criticism of the picture continue, or has introspection 
superseded it ? 

A forgetful man, groping for the chain of association 
by which he hopes to recall some fact or item, attracts his 
own attention by the strenuousness of his effort, and 
turns upon his mental organism to discover its secret of 
action. Does the act of recollection continue, or is it 
suspended in favor of observation ? 

A person bereaved and in a transport of grief, asks 
himself why loneliness should so oppress the heart, why 
such a weight on the chest should come of a spiritual 
loss, and what unfelt molecular changes are going on 
in his brain in consequence of this intense suffering? Is 
the pain continuous through this course of reflection, or 
has he suddenly found “‘surcease from sorrow” in the 
very midst of it, as a baby ceases sobbing at the sound of 
a band, even though he begins again as soon as the dis- 
tracting agent disappears ? 

When Julius Caesar dictated to four amanverses at 
once did his own brain follow foar lines of thought con- 
tinually and simultaneously, or did he rapidly shift his 
attention from one to another? Does the pianist who 
converses while playing give continuous att ntion to both 
occupations, or does the rapidity of thought so gain upon 
slowness of speech and musical expression as to flit back 
and forth and keep both going by alternate attention to 
each ? 

Is the brain capable of performing, two operations at 
the same time? 1f not, how can it think and at the same 


time analyze its method? If it cannot, does introspec 
tion lose any of its value? Is not an analysis of a mental 
state so recent that memory has its every phase at imme- ,; 
diate command almost as trustworthy as an analysis of 
an actually existing state would be? Is there any dif- 
ference here between introspection and extrospection ? 
Newton’s judgment that the apple’s fall must have a 
cause was subsequent to his observation of the fall. It 
was, then, a judgment upon a memory, just as all judg- 
ments of the introspectator must be. All judgments are 
subsequent to the observations on which they are based. 
Are they not all, then, judgments upon memories, and 
therefore as fallible as those of introspection ? 


COMPARISON OF FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS WITH OUR OWN. 


BY WELLFORD ADDIS, WASHINGTON, D C. 


When two neighboring nations have each for itself, 
mapped and surveyed their territory and then agree to 
connect them so as to include the two surveys in a single 
system, three preliminary steps must be taken before the 
situation of a point in one country can be ascertained 
with reference to the situation of a point in the other: 

1. The origin selected by the one country must be 
compared with that selected by the other. 

2. The direction of reference used by the one must be 
compared with that used by the other. 

3. The standard of measure used by the one must be 
compared with that used by the other. 

When the statistics, the methods and the organization 
of European systems of public schools are compared with 
our own not less necessary is it to compare the origin of 
the systems involved, their direction of refcrence, and 
their standards of measure. 

The surprise of the Englishman when told by the son 
of one of our presidents that he and the son of his father’s 
gardener attended the same school, illustrates a fact In 
America the education of the people means the education 
of the people all together,—rich and poor, aid othr 
class distinction we have not unless in the case of the negro 
in the South. But in Europe “the education of the 
people ” means the instruction of a class, —the peasantry. 
When Holyoke, the English socialist, spoke of the com- 
mon people during an address in Brooklyn, a friend cor- 
rected him, saying: “* We have a few uncommon people 
here, but no common people.” In Latin countries the 
schools for the lower classes are called ecoles primaires 
to give the French term while in Teutonic countries they 
are called Volksschulen to use the German name. The 
wealthy and the nobles go to the Lycée, the decendant of 
the old French University, or to the Gymnasium, the 
descendant of the German Cloister or Cathedral school, 
where they are admitted at the age of eight or nine, as 
is also the case with the English “ Public School ” which 
feeds their universities. The instruction of the people 
began with the Reformation and was fostered, to a great 
extent, if not entirely, by the necessity of having the laity 
read the Bible; because it was the people that carried 
through the reform of the Christian religion as the masses 
of the Roman Empire founded it. So undesirable was 
this perpetuation of caste by school life thought to be 
that the French Revolutionists proposed to found state 
boarding schools, where every child, no matter what his 
social condition, should be sent, and then there would be 
“ fraternité” as well as “ liberté” and “egalité.” 

Thus the education of the people in Europe is due to 
the Reformation, though even in the case of the educa- 
tion of the middle ages the object of the schools was to 
train persons to instruct the people, not as teachers but as 
pieachers. Religion, then, has given Europe her people’s 
schools. Bat what does this generalization imply ? 
Undoubtedly that the first schools were under the author- 
ity of churchmen. As the French say, the schools were 


not laic. France has recently laicised her schools, and in 
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Germany the pedagogical congress now in session is de- 
manding that the teacher be no longer used as a sexton, 
bellringer, and clerk. 

Was the origin of the American common school differ- 
ent from that of the European? The Puritan schools of 
the seventeenth century were undoubtedly motived by 
religious feeling. The catechism was their primer and 
the Bible their reading book. Bat they were lay schools 
as far as the theocratic or rather bibliocratic democ- 
racy of the Puritan Commonwealth would permit But 
the candid student of the history of education in this 
country must find the reason for the disseverance of eccle- 
siastical and public educational affairs to be the theories 
of local self-government and individualism which, oper- 
ating negatively, made it necessary to frame the consti- 
tution to prevent anarchy, and yet had vitality enough to 
recover and crush the Federalists that had put the gov- 
ernment upon its legs. Whether that individualism was 
imported with other English traits or was developed by 
the absence of the class and ecclesiastical control of Europe, 


ears. Eton, Harrow, and Rugby are different from the 
grammar grade of our American public school. The 
Germans have the district school (Volksschulen), the 
city school (Bergenschwlen), and the Continuation school 
which frequently holds its sessions in the evening and on 
Sunday (Fortbeldungschulen). The French have a 
higher primary school (école primaire supérieur), which 
is searcely our high school. In Germany 4 university 
means a corporation for the purpose of giving instruction 
in philosophy, theology, medicine, and law ; in France, it 
means the system of public schools from kindergarten to 


superior instruction, in Sweden it means an examining 
body, at Oxford a federation of colleges, in New York a 
state board, and in some parts of the country anything. 


Again, in France, the course of secondary instruction 


leads to the bachelor’s degree instead of a high school 
diploma, and the difference between the two forms of 
secondary instruction must be noted. This degree is 
given, not by the pupil's teachers, but by the faculty of 
letters, one of the five faculties of superior instruction 


and the ever present necessity of self-reliance and personal which grants to their own students, in course, the higher 
activity in a strange environment, is quite another ques- | degrees of Licentiate and Doctor. In Germany the 
tion. This fact, however, is patent,—in Europe the |Gymnasium, their college, grants a Maturitdtszengniss 
schools are weighted, whether for good or evil is not|which is the necessary passport to the university which 
material here, by an ecclesiastical incubus which we have|grants the degree of Doctor. Now the Lycée and the 


not to contend with. 


Gymnasium degree are not empty honors. ‘They give 


So much for difference of origin. Now for difference | the holder admission if desired to enter a branch of the 


of direction. 


public service. They may, therefore, be said to be pros- 


In a work that has had the good fortune to be extolled | pective not retrospective, indicating the completion of an 
by a man of letters like Macaulay, a practical philosopher |intermediate stage rather than the completion of a final 


like Mill, a prince of intrigue like Talleyrand, and a 
chronic grumbler like Carlyle, one of the causes of hatred 
is given as wounded pride: ‘ Whoever does not adopt 
my opinion indirectly declares his very slight regard for 
my understanding. Such a declaration offends my self- 
complacency and shows me an adversary who not only 
openly testifies his contempt for my lights but who will 
propagate this contempt in the proportion that he can 
cause his opinion to triumph over mine.” When this 
feeling is carried to its logical conclusion and especially 
when connected with the far more ignoble one of self- 
interest, the result is the persecution of the early church, 
the Spanish Inquisition, and Quaker hangings, when 
grown up people are concerned. But let it get hold of 
“ingenuous youth whose minds are like white paper or 
pliant wax,” let the maxim be admitted that as is the 
teacher so is the school in more senses than one, and 
state interference and church interference may tend to 
choke out liberty of thought and discussion when occa- 
sion demands. 

When the French wish to indicate instruction that is 
merely inspected but not immediately guided by the gov- 
ernment, which has the monopoly of instruction, they call 
it enseignement libre, the right to give such instruction 
liberté de l'enseignement, and the schools in which it is 
given écoles libres, facultés libres (free schools, faculties, 
etc.), especially when the instruction is given by “ con- 
gregationists.”” Have we anything of this in America? 
Does the State interfere to say that such and such a doc- 
trine shall be taught or even not taught in schools sup- 
ported at public expense? If so it isa recent phenomenon: 

In the German University, however, there is a Lehr und 
Lehnfreiheit, but this is not a feature of the other schools, 
and was completely annihilated in the Prussian normal 
school by the celebrated Drei Praussischen Regulative of 
1854. 

So much for difference of direction. Now for the 
standard of measure. 

Shall the instruction of the school whether of elemen- 
tary, secondary, or collegiate grade be given for the pur- 
pose of making men capable of earning a living or of 
reasoning rightly and making the will of God prevail, 
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Author of *‘ Educational Reformers.’’ 


stage as with us. So important is the degree-conferring 
privilege deemed in France, that none but a state faculty 
can confer it, and it is the same in Germany. Com- 
mercial individuals and corporations say the French have 
neither the means nor the ideals that render the instruc- 
tion they give of the highest grade and their degrees 
above suspicion. 
college is only possible when largely endowed. 


In America we know that a first-class 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 


BY ARISTINE ANDERSON, 


Some teachers say, let us question the scholars closely, 


which, according to the late Mr. Arnold, is the ideal of|and develop the lesson step by step; others say, let us 
culture? Shall utility or culture prevail? Shall Latin|lead the pupils to question us, which will render their 
go as Greek is going, and shall natural science and so-|minds alert to detect points of interest ; others believe in 
ciology take their places? These are well-worn ques-|having the scholars give as connected and comprehensive 
tions in Europe as well as here. Collegiate education in|a view of the lessons as possible, with but few questions ; 
Europe is going through a crisis which the late lecture of | still others approve of letting the recitation assume ' 
the German Emperor has tended not a little to hasten.|familiar and conversational aspect, with questions ater. 
But the standard of measure of which mention is made| nating between teacher and scholar. ‘ 


is something of far less intrinsic moment. Take the 


Each of these methods has been tried with success, and 


term “‘ public school,” or its synonym “ grammar school,” |each teacher must find out b i i 

y experience and 
as used in England. How different is the idea conveyed|the method or combination of methods best pe rr 
by these words when heaid by English and American classes. 


We all know that no two teachers can use the same 
system with equal advantage ; that it is seldom possible 
for a teacher to work in the same way and attain similar 
results with two different classes. A teacher of consider- 
able experience entered school, and his hobby was to have 
his pupils learn as nearly as possible the forms in the 
textbooks and recite at call, each taking up the lesson at 
the place where it was left by the preceding one. But he 
made the mistake of letting each scholar go ahead in his 
own channel, instead of counteracting the effect of too 
much of one thing by requiring a judicious application in 
another direction. Inevitable result! He had a} verb 
boy,” who could conjugate with neatness and dispatch ; 
an “adjective girl,” who would compare all simple and 
compound adjectives with such smoothness and accuracy 
that the positive and superlative degrees took on tangible 
beauties to the ears of her auditors; he possessed an 
‘adverb boy,” who never failed to prefix more or affix 
er in their respective places; but the model of the class 
was a precocious parser of thirteen, the “noun girl,” who 
could “ rattle off” person, number, gender, and case, sub- 
ject of such or such a verb (always in the same order), 
with such extraordinary rapidity and correctness that the 
hearer almost held his breath in astonishment at the 
brilliancy ef her performance. 

One day the school commissioner came to visit the 
school, unexpectedly, as school commissioners have a bad 
habit of doing. The parsing class was called up for ex- 
hibition, and told to turn to “Gray’s Elegy.” With 
wonderful discrimination the right words fell to the right 
pupils, and all went smoothly to the end of the first 
“round.” A light began to dawn upon the mind of the 
visitor, and he said to the teacher, ‘ Allow me to relieve 
you for a short time, while you inspect other depart- 
ments.” The teacher, blinded by the apparent success 
and evident readine:s of the class, willingly assented, and 
left the room. ‘I judge,” said the commissioner, “ that 
you are well-versed in parsing.” 

“ Yeth, thir,” lisped the precocious miss of thirteen, 
«we've parthed all through Grayth Elegy twithe.” 

“ Very well,” said he, “I will give you a few simple 
sentences on the board, which you may parse. I shall 

make no corrections till you are through, but you may 

make all you please.” 

Writing them, he called on boy number one to parse 

‘day’; now that boy happened to be the “ verb boy,” 

and rising, with a smile of great self-assurance, he pro- 

ceeded to give the principle parts, as “ day, die, done,” 

and quickly conjugated it through the various modes and 

tenses. After he finished, no one offered any objections, 

for was he not the verb parser, able to handle any known 

or unknown verb? The “adjective girl” compared a 

verb with admirable promptitade ; the “ relative pronoun 

boy ” assigned to a noun its antecedent, and as the “ noun 

girl” was blandly “chiseling desolation” through the 

person, number, gender, and case of an inoffensive ad- 

verb, the teacher returned. The commissioner motioned 

him to be seated, and proceeded with his blackboard work. 


The teacher saw his scholars for the first time in their 
true light, and found they were thrown into utter confu- 
sion when working out of their respective grooves. It 
was a salutary, if unwelcome, revelation and in the fol- 
lowing years of his work he learned to draw out by proper 
questioning the amount of knowledge gained by each on 
all parts of the lesson. 

To develop the scholar’s originality is one of the surest 
roads to success. To do this thoroughly necessitates much 
hard work on the part of the teacher, bat the result pays. 
It also means a much less servile adherence to textbooks, 
and a much more general use of topical recitations. 
When a scholar masters the great lesson that his lessons 
consist of facts, not words; that these facts are not all 
enclosed within the two covers of his Appleton’s Geog- 
raphy or his Whitney's Grammar ; that, after learning 
the facts of his daily lessons that are in these books, he 
can supplement them by many additional facts from ency- 
clopedias and kindred sources, he is on the right road to 
attain ideas that will stay with him. It is nothing new 
to hear it said that we do not want lessons committed to 
be recited, but facts learned to be remembered ; but this 
result is obtained much less often than it should be. Ob- 
ject teaching could be carried much farther than it com- 


monly is in our schools, with the most beneficial results to 
both teachers and pupils. 
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Work for that are per- 
sonal, because they have to do with what the children are, 
physically, mentally, and morally. Results are practical, 
because we should find out what the pupils can do well, 
accurately, and intelligently. We have often wished 
teachers would keep school journals, noting down each 
day what new method was tried and with what measure 
of success. 


VACATION GEOGRAPHY. 


BY WM. EB. SHELDON. 


TORONTO AND VICINITY. * 

There is no better way to acquire a knowledge of 
geography than by travel. From the fact that the next 
annual meeting of the National Educational Association 
is to be held. July 13-17, during the vacation season, at 
Toronto, Canada, it will be a favorable opportunity for 
teachers to visit the points of interest in our neighboring 
province. A number of excursions bave been arranged 
from Toronto, which will give the educators at small cost an 
opportunity to visit this interesting part of America, and 
study the geography and history of its people. 

Toronto, commonly known as the “ Queen City” of 
the Province of Ontario, was founded by Governor 
Simcoe, in 1794 who gave it the nama of “ York,” by 
which name it was known until 1834, when it was incor- 
porated as a city, under the name of Toronto, a musical 
Iroquois Indian word. In 1834 it had only about 9,000 
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TORONTO AND VICINITY. 


inhabitants, while the popalation is now over one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. 

The city is delightfully situated on a bay on the north- 
ern shore of Lake Oatario. The climate is pleasant and 
salubrious. It is noted for its spacious parks and public 
squares. Its public buildings are handsome, massive 
structures. Among its seventy-eight churches is St An- 
drew’s, Presbyterian, which is probably the finest speci- 
men of pure Norman architecture in the Western 
Hemisphere. It has also a number of fine educational 
buildings, among which are the University College, the 
College of Technology, and the Normal School. The 
city enjoys a high educational reputation and Hon. J. 
L. Hughes, the City School Inspector, is widely known as 
an educational author and a successful administrator of 
public instruction. 

The bay on which the city is built is delightful and 
forms a spacious and well-sheltered harbor, which in 
summer is alive with various craft, plying between the 
city and Hanlon’s Island, named after the famous oars- 
man who resided there. 

In the vicinity of Toronto are many noted hunting and 
fishing resorts of which Lake Simcoe is widely known. 
This lake is of historic interest. In its neighborhood 
were enacted the dreadful tragedies of the Huron-[roquois 
war. Here were performed deeds of heroism and fiend- 
ish crueltry. Here a people was saved from extermina- 
tion as a nation. Had the French arrived fifty years 
later the Huron nation would have disappeared as com- 
pletely as did the Mound-builders. ‘There later on were 
fought the five great battles, in which the Mississaugas 
and Ojibbeway tribes overcame the Iroquois and drove 
them from the country. 

Farther to the north is the district of the Maskoka in 
which are more than eight hundred irregular and ro- 
mantic bodies of water, varying from 30 miles in length 
to mere ponds. In these lakes are numerous islands, and 


the shores are wooded and enchanting. This region fe 


as the « Sportsman's to the 
north is Lake Nipssing and the famous fishing and 
hunting grounds of the north Georgian Bay. Tarning 
to the west and south of Toronto, the one grand excur- 
sion is to Niagara Falls, which is admitted to be the 
grandest natural wonder in the world. 

The trip from Toronto may be made by steamer, across 
Lake Ontario to Lewiston, thence by rail to the Falls, 
which is a charming trip in sum ner, or by rail to Ham- 
ilton, known as the ‘Ambitious City ” of Canada. By 
this rail routs the well known Canadian summer resort, 
St. Catheriae’s, may be visited. Arrangements have 
been made with Uriah Welch, Esq., manager of the 
International Hotel at Niagara Falls for reduced rates at 
this magnificent hostelry. 

No language can adequately describe Niagara Falls. 
It is a spectacle that must be seen and its influence felt in 
order to be appreciated. 

Going eastward from Tvronto, thirty miles down the 
valley of the majestic river St Lawence, the channel 
through which all of the great lakes discharge their 
waters into the Atlantic Ocean, the tourist comes to in- 
teresting historic sections on the north shore of Ontario 
Here is Whitby, once an old home of Seneca Indians, 
and early settled by the French ; and Port Hope, formerly 
the chief council ground of Indian tribes. From this 
point a steamer plies across the lake to and from Roches. 
ter, N. Y. urther east are Coburg & Bellville, places 
well worth visiting. Bellville is an incorporated city, 
charmingly situated on the noted Bay of Quinte, famous 
for its remarkable cloud effects, and changeful appear- 
ances of the sun. In this vicinity is the Trent River, the 
great center of canoe tourists. This river is the outlet of 
Rice Lake, now the home of many Indians, and the chief 
settlement is “ Hiawatha,” named after the hero of Ojib- 
beway mythology, whom Longfellow has immortalized in 
his melodious trochaics. “ Here you may still find, in the 
ordinary language of the Ojibbeway, fragments of fine 
imagery and picture talk, often in the very words whieh 
the American poet has so happily woven together, while 
the scenery of this Trent Valley reproduces that of the 
Vale of Tawasentha. At Fenelon Falls we have “ Min- 
nehaha ” — “ Laughing Water,” and not far below is 
Sturgeon Lake, the realm of the “ Kingly Fishes.” 

Our limit of space forbids that we should further 
describe the points of interest in this midland district of 
Oatario, in which one, loving nature, could revel amid its 
picturesque and varied scenery. 


THE COUNTRY ACADEMY. 


We believe that it has a mission. In spite of the grow- 
ing importance of the high school, there is still a place 
for the country academy. We do not refer, of course, to 
such richly endowed and well-equipped institutions as 
Phillips Andover and Exeter, Easthampton, Quincy, and 
similar schools. Their usefulness is unquestioned, and 
their future is secure; but we do refer to the lesser 
schools, which have suffered a partial eclipse of late years, 
and which are regarded by some as useless and mis- 
sionless. 

We believe, however, that as there will come a revival 
one of these days to the New England country village, so 
there will come a revival to the New England country 
academy. These buildings, bare and bleak as many of 
them are, ought not to fall into disuse; these endow- 
ments, meager as they are for the most part, ought not to 
lapse ; these histories of noble achievement, histories that 
have largely made New England what she is, ought not 
to be forgotten 

If a boy cannot have the advantage of a college educa- 
tion, we can imagine no training more important than a 
year or two away from home at the country academy. 

Why will not some millionaire make it his mission to 
resuscitate some of these languishing institutions which 
abound, especially in the New England states? A hun- 
dred thousand dollars would put one “ on its feet,” and 
even fifty thousand dollars often would make all the dif- 
ference between vigorous life and lingeringdeath. Where 
is the millionaire, we repeat, who will make it his ambi- 
tion, not to found a new college that shall bear his name, 
but to resuscitate a score of languishing New England 


Golden Rule, 


BOOKS AND READING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY WILBUR F. GORDY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Beginning at the lowest stage from which we are to de- 
velop a systematic plan of reading, I will assume that 
every ideal course of study now involves kindergarten 
training as a necessary preliminary to the most intelligent 
and rapid progress. Without further argument that this 
training is a source of great economy in school work. I 
wish to lay especial stress upon the importance of reading 
and oral spelling in the first three years the child spends 
in school after leaving the kindergarten. I include in 
oral spelling a distinct purpose to give the child the power 
of each and every letter in the alphabet. It seems to me 
such a definite aim should be constantly kept in mind. 
We have, in these later days, been losing sight of the 
connection between oral spelling and oral reading, which 
are really in their essentials one and the same process. 
When we give a child the power of the letters, we give 
him a key to the dictionary, and the great difficulties in 
oral reading are for him accomplished. The necessity of 
an inordinate amount of word development, at the ex- 
pense of a far more valuable use of time in actual read- 
ing, has, then, no existence. It is not only painful, but 
ridiculous, to see a teacher struggling to make children 
guess at a word whose meaning they know perfectly well. 
The only reason why they cannot speak it forth as glibly 
as the teacher is that they do not know the power of the 
letters. 

I am not disparaging written spelling, to which I attach 
a very great value, nor am I belittling the most careful 
and painstaking teaching of the meaning and right use of 
words, by a process of word development or otherwise ; I 
am pleading for something that shall supplement, but not 
supersede written spelling and word development. I 
would give an important place to oral spelling in the 
second and third years of primary school life, not because 
in this way the child is learning to spell certain words, 
but because he is acquiring the power to master for him- 
self all words that he may find in his subsequent reading. 

In the first three years of school life oral reading should 
have a preéminent place. I value most highly form work, 
observation work in plant and animal life, the telling of 
suitable fairy tales and historical stories, number work, 
singing, and all the other appliances and means of train- 
ing now so wisely used to secure well-rounded develop- 
ment ; but these should each be held subordinate to read- 
ing and be made to contribute to it. 

If the average child is intelligently taught in this way, 
at the end of three years he becomes an excellent reader. 
He has read many sets of readers, and finds the reading 
that is adapted to his growth quite as easy and natural as 
talking with his companions on the playground. In other 
words, he has learned to read, and may now begin to use 
this power as a means to secure results of telling effect 
upon his life. He is ready to begin supplementing the 
fragmentary reading-book with readings in biography, 
history, science, geography, and literature. 

I do not attempt to say just what this supplementary 
reading should be in the various grades. My aim is 
merely to mention some books which might, it seems to 
me, with great profit in many ways, be read in the re- 
maining five or six years of school life below the high 
school. 

Fourtu Year.—Scudder's Book of Fubls ; Seaside 
and Wayside begun ; Pratt’s American History Stories 
(Vol. I.). introduced late in the year. 

Firra —Seaside and Wayside finished ; Pratt's 
American History Stories (Vol. 11.) ; Hooker's Child- 
book of Nature (Part I.) ; King’s Picturesque Geograph- 
ical Reader, No. 1. 

Sixt Year.—Hooker’s Childbook of Nature (Part 
II.); Eggleston’s First Book in American History ; 
Our World Reader, No. 1. 

Seventa Year.—Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales ; 
Harriot Martineau’s The Peasant and the Prince ; Seud- 
der’s Short History of the United States. 

Year.—Longfellow’s Hvangeline and Court- 
ship of Miles Standish ; Uamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare. 

Ninta Year.—Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare ; 
Handbook of English Histary (Guest and Underwood), 
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with the death of William IIL. ; the second begins with 
the accession of George II(. and ends with the battle of 
‘Waterloo 

Now when a boy completes the grammar school course, 
what las he gained from this supplementary work? Be- 
sides being quite as good in oral reading, he has read 
many of As»p's Fables, three books on natural science, 
several delightful mythological stories, at least three or 
four small volumes on American history, one story of the 
French Revolution. twe geographical readers, two excel- 
lent historical poems by Longfellow, Lamb’s inimitable 
Tales from Shakespeare, and several chapters on impor- 
tant epochs in English history. If he has read nothing 
else under the direction of his teacher during this time, 
much, very much, has been done to cultivate in him a 
love of literature. 

In the meantime this reading has not detracted from 
his other work. It has, on the contrary, had a direct 
bearing upon many of his studies ; for example, his geog- 
raphy, his natural science, his language, and his history. 
The value of such a course in reading, however, is all the 
more evident when we recall a few significant statistics 
about school attendance. One half of the pupils who 
begin school in the first primary grade leave school at ten 
years of age ; three fourths of them at eleven years; and 
nineteen out of every twenty never enter the high school. 
If these statistics are correct, it follows that whatever is 
done in school to cultivate a taste for good reading in the 
vast majority of our boys and girls, whether it be in biog- 
raphy, history, geography, natural science, or other 
branches of literature, must be done before they leave the 
grammar grades. When we realize this, and when we 
realize at the same time that all this additional work can 
easily be done in the same time as has generally been de- 
voted to the lessons in school readers alone, why need we 
hesitate to adopt such a scheme? Surely the time is 
coming when the reading-book, hitherto regarded with so 
much reverence, will find a subordinate place in the 
higher grades of our grammar schools. 


SENTENCES FOR CLASS PRACTICE* 


BY JAMES F. WILLIS, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE COMPLEX PHRASE MODIFIER. 


Peace is sought by the cruelty of war. 

Stout hearts quail in the hour of adversity. 

Vices creap upon men under the name of virtue. 
Silence is taught by many misfortunes in life. 

The best etiquette begins in respect for women. 
Faith never enters within the threshhold of kings. 
Liberty may be endangered by the abuse of liberty. 
All persons should begin with the rudiments of art. 
The bounties of God run over the tables of the rich. 

. Several eminent writers lived in the time of Augustus. 
The moon had climbed to the watchtower in the heavens. 
The palace of the king gleamed with the blaze of gold. 
A beautiful red color is made from the bodies of insects. 
No great wit has ever existed without a spice of mad- 

ness. 

Ifermes darted through the keyhole in the door in the 
eave. 

A great part of the estates in Ireland is owned by ab- 
seniecs. 

Moderate bodily exercise conduces to the preservation 
of health. 

Through the clouds of today shines the brightness of 
tomorrow. 

Sue essful erime is sometimes dignified with the name 
of virtue. 

The ttrergth of the phalanx depended on sixteen 
ranks of long pikes. 

Truth of some kind may be found for any kind of vul- 
garity under the sun. 

The ships of the chieftains lay npon the narrow waters 
of the Euripos. 

Little, frivolous minds are wholly occupied with the 
vulgar objects of nature. 

From the total abolition of popular power may be dated 
the ruin of Rome. 

On the bank of the fairest stream in all the land of 

Thessaly dwelt a golden-haired boy 
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LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE SNAIL. — (I.) 


The French edible snail is the ore we use if we can got it, but a 
lesson can be given on any good-sized land or water snail. The 
slug (Fig. 1), which is simply o snail without any external shell, 


Fia. 1. 


can be obtained at any season, it is said, by setting a trap for it in 
a greenhouse. The trap is a box of moist bran, which will attract 
it as cheese allures mice. But the slag is a0 likely to be repulsive 
to pupils that it is mach better to collect snaila in the commer and 
keep them in flower-pots or boxes of earth covered with moss to 
retain the moisture. If kept in a cool place, they will hide away 
under the moss, close up their shells with a layer of mucus, and 
sleep comfortably through the winter. If any of them come out 
occasionally on warm days, they will like to be fed with some wet 
bran or Indian meal. When they are active, the box should be 
covered with a wire netting to prevent their escape from such 
narrow quarters. A large colony has been kept in this way for 
more than a year, fed during the summer upon lettuce, of which 
they are very fond. 

If the lesson is given in the winter and the snails have been kept 
in a cool place, the shells will be closed with a layer of mucus, and 
we can study them before the snails come ont. 
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Fia. 3. 


The shape of the shell reminds us of “a horn curled 
up.” It has often made five or six turns in coiling, and 
each turn is called a whorl (Fig. 2). The whorls together 
form the spire, and the lines between the whorls are the 
sutures. From the opening, or aperture, we trace the 
whorls up to the apex, where we find the little bag-like 
shell that covered the baby snail. Then we follow the 
whorls from the apex to the aperture, and watch them 
grow larger at every turn. We remember the lines of 
growth on the clam and oyster shells, and decide that the 
delicate lines running parallel with the edge of the aper- 
ture must be the snail’s lines of growth. 

Fig. 3 shows how a shell grows. A is a young shell; B, the 
same, fully grown; and C is the same as B, but with the lines of 
growth represented on it. The dotted lines on C show the way in 
which it grows, a representing the first added layer, b the second, 
and c the appearance of the shell when another balf-whorl bas 
been formed. Some of our shells have a layer of thin and very 


brittle shell around the aperture, evidently just formed and not yet 
hardened. 


Some snails’ eggs, or very young snails, will add interest to this 
part of the lesson, In spring and summer the eggs of the pond 
snail may be found on the under surface of the leaves of water- 
plants in masses of jelly, in which the eggs lock like little dots. 
These will soon hatch out, if kept in a jar of water. The shells of 
young snails are transparent, and the growth of the body and the 
gradaal coiling of the shell can be easily watched. 

Holding the shell in the hand with the opening toward 
us and the apex uppermost, the aperture is toward the 
right hand. It is usually on the right, so when we find 
one on the left, we will be careful to keep the shell. 

Our snails have closed up the aperture of their shells 
by making a door of the mucus, or slime, that comes 
from their foot. Every year when cold weather comes, 
the land snails hide away under the roots of a tree, or 
under a log or stone, and make this door to shut them- 
selves in. Most of the water snails have a door all the 
time, which they can shut whenever they please. 


One mischief in teaching is the fact that problems in 
life are never stated as they are in school, and school 
rules never seem to apply in real life. For instance, in 
school books numbers are always in figures, while in life 
they are spoken words, and many children do not in- 


terpret spoken numbers into figures instinctively. It 
would be well to give the school in varied statements 
each week, ten questions covering all the subjects that 
have been taught. Frequent review is the price of 
prompt and accurate work in numbers, 


QUESTIONS FOR DEBATING SOCIETY. 


Resolved, That the Indian school policy of the govern. 
ment is wise and just. 

Resolved, That teachers should be pensioned. 

Resolved, That boys have as much right to some streets 
for coasting as men for driving. 

Resolved, That corporal punishment is a good thing 
for some boys. 

Resolved, That Stanley’s treatment of his officers was 
justifiab 2. 

Resolved, That principals should have the selection of 
their own assistants. 

Resolved, That the building of the International 
American Railroad would pay. 

Resolved, That the cremation of the dead should be 
encouraged. 

Resolved, That the world is getting better morally. 

Resolved, That animals have reason. 

Resolved, That the years from 1800 to 1845 were as 
important in the world’s history as those from 1845 to 
1890. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 

What is the difference between memory and imagina- 
tion ? 

In order to make an intelligent comparison between the 
two states mentioned, it will be necessary to know what 
is generally understood by the terms memory and imagi- 
nation. To begin: What is memory ? 

We have heard of the “flowers of memory”; the 
“springs of memory ;” the “ bowers of memory’s land ;” 
“memory’s circlet;” “memory’s bells;’’ memory’s 
sea,” ete. Montgomery weeps over “graves of memory,” 
Longfellow mournfully turns the “leaves of memory,” 
Alice Carey sings of the “pictures that hang on 
memory’s walls,” W. W. Story “turns a key in mem- 
ory’s wards,” Wordsworth says something of a stream 
receding from the “ silent shore of memory,” and Shake- 
spear vigorously exclaims : 

‘* Remember thee ! 
Yea, from the tablets of my memory 
I’ll wipe away all trivial-fond records.”’ 

In our younger and more aspiring days, we, ourselves, 
have gloomily referred to the reverberating “corridors 
of memory,” the caskets of memory,” the “ dim chambers 
of memory,” until our readers [if we had any] doubtless 
wished that we had lost the capacity for remembering 
before we began to afflict the world with weak poetry or 
sentimental prose. 

The ‘ poetry of memory” is doubtless more or less 
satisfactory to the reader who desires amusement or en- 
tertainment; but it is inadequate to the needs of the 
teacher who must understand the psychic phase of mem- 
ory in its relation to pedagogy. 

Until recently, writers upon psychology have probably 
aided more than a little in giving to memory a material 
character from which we find difficulty in setting it free. 

To call memory a “store-house or reservoir in which 
countless objects lie buried and lost from view,” is, to 
say the least, misleading to a student who is attempting 
to investigate a psychic state. 

Perhaps no writer has constructed a more careful defi- 
nition of memory than Locke: “A power which the 
mind has to revive perceptions which it once had with 
the additional perception that it has had them before.” 

This definition is manifestly inadequate, however, as it 
seems to imply that these perceptions are not in the mind 
during the interval between their first existence and their 
revival, or, during the interval between one revival and 
another. The term perceptions may also mislead as it 
may restrict the attention of some readers to the me’é 
results of sense perception. 

If we might venture to interpret Locke’s definition of 
unre Meas should give it thus: The power of the ego 0 
onion [or re-establish] psychic states, with the added 
consciousness that they have existed before. Yet this 
would rather indicate reproduction, which is not memory, 
and which ought to be distinguished from it, although 
some writers have contrived to make the two identical. 

Possibly we may secure a clearer apprehension of 
memory by comparing it with consciousness. That state 
of the soul in which concepta are active, i, ¢., in which 
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concepts are before the attention, is consciousness, while 
that state of the soul in which concepts are inactive, i. ¢., 
in which concepts are not before the attention, is mem- 
ory. : 

To distinguish reproduction from memory, we may de- 
scribe the former as that process by which concepts in an 
inactive state, i. ¢., in the state of memory, may be made 
to resume an active state, i. ¢., the state of conscious- 
ness. 

No change is effected upon concepts except when they 
are in a state of consciousness, i. ¢., no combinations can 
be effected among them when they are in a state of 
memory. Hence concepts reproduced from memory are 
recognized in consciousness in exactly the same condition 
in which they were cognized. This is indicated in the 
expression, the “ faithfulness of memory.” 

Our next issue will discuss imagination in comparison 
with memory. 

We shall take an early opportunity to discuss repro- 
duction and to show its relation to pedagogy. 

For studies of memory see “ Psychology,” by James, 
Chap. XVI., “ Physiology of Mind,” by Maudesley, 
Chap. IX., “ Mental Physiology,” by Carpenter, pp. 
460-470. 


IN WAR AND PEACE. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP, 


TO ARMS. 
(An Exercise for Six Pupils } 


1. Beat! beat! drums! — blow! bugles! blow! 
Through the windows —through doors — burst like a ruthless 
force, 
Into the solemn charch, and scatter the congregation, 
Into the achool where the scholar is studs ing; 
Leave not the bridegroom quiet —no happiness must he have 
now with his bride, 


Nor the peaceful farmer any peace, ploughing his field or gath- In Concert i— 


ering his grain, 
So fierce you whir and pound, you drams —so shrill you bugles 
blow. 


2. Lay down the axe, fling by the spade; 
Leave in its track the toiling plongh ; 

The rifle and the bayonet-blade 
For arms like yours were fitter now. 


3. Our country calls; away! away! 
To where the blood-stream blots the green ; 
Strike to defend the gentlest sway 
That time in all his course has seen. 


4. Ho, woodsmen of the mountain-side! 
Ho, dwellers in the vales! 
Ho, ye, who by the chafing tide 
Have roughened in the gales! 
Leave barn and byre, leave kin and cot, 
Lay by the bloodless spade ; 
Let desk and case and counter rot, 


9. And the groan torn out from the blackened lips, 
Sod Dern your books of trade! And the prayer doled slow with the crimsoning drips; 
5. No more words ; 10. And the beaming look in the dying eye 


Try it with your ewords! 
Try it with the arms of your bravest and your best! 
You are proud of your manhood, now put it to the test. 


Concert. — Not another word ; 
Try it by the sword! 
6. No more notes ; 
Try it by the throats 


Of the cannon that will roar till the earth and air be shaken ; 
For they speak what they mean, and they cannot be mistaken. 


Concert. — No more doubt ; 


Come — fight it out! 


LIFE IN CAMP. 
(An Exereise for Six Pupils.) 


1. Alas! the weary hours pass slow, 
The night is very dark and still ; 
And in the marshes far below 
I hear the bearded whippoorwill. 


I scarce can see a yard ahead, 
My ears are strained to catch each sound ; 
I hear the leaves about me shed, 
And the spring’s bubbling through the ground. 


Along the beaten path I pace, 

Where white rags mark my sentry’s track ; 
In formless shrabs I seem to trace 

The foeman’s form with bending back. 


I think I see bim crouching low ; 
I stop and list — I stoop and peer, 
Until the neighboring hillocks grow 
To groups of soldiers fav and near, 


Concert. — “ But his soul marched on!’’ the Captain said, 


“* Halt! Who goes there? ’’ My challenge cry, 
It rings along the watehfal liae; 

Relief!’ I hear the voice rep!y ; 
Advance, and give the countersign 


With bayonet at the charge I wait — 
The corporal gives the mystic spell ; 
With arma aport I charge my mate, 
Then onward pass, and all is well. 
— Written by a Confederate soldier. 


2. ‘* All quiet along the Potomac,”’ they say, 
‘* Except now and then a stray picket 
Is shot, as he walks on his beat to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 


3. Hark! was it the night-wind that rustled the leaves ? 
Was it moonlight so suddenly flashing ? 
It looked like a rifle... . . ‘‘ Ha! Comrade, good-by!”’ 
And the life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 


4. All quiet along the Potomac tonight ; 
No sound save the rush of the river; 
While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead — 
The picket's off duty forever! 


5. Halt! —the march is over, 

Day is almost done ; 

Loose the cumbrous knapsack, 
Drop the heavy gun. 

Chilled and wet and weary, 
Wander to and fro, 

Seeking wood to kindle 
Fires amid the snow. 


6. Lost in heavy slumbers, 
Free from toil and strife, 
Dreaming of their dear ones — 
Home, and child, and wife, 
Tentless they are lying, 
While the fires burn low — 
Lyiog in their blankets, 
’Midst December’s snow. 
— Margaret J. Preston, 


IN BATTLE. 
(An Exercise for Ten Pupils.) 


We mustered at night, in darkness we formed, 
And the whisper went round of a fort to be stormed ; 
But no drum-beat had called us, no trampet we heard, 
And no voice of command, but our Colonel’s low word — 
1. (In clear, low, impressive, steady voice) ‘‘Column! Forward!” 


2. Hark the rattling roar of the mueketeers ; 
8. And the ruffled drums, and the rallying cheer ; 


4, And the rifles burn with a keen desire 

Like the crack'ing whips of a hemlock fire ; 

And the singing shot and the shrieking shell 

And the splintered fire of the shattered hell ; 

6. And the great white breaths of the cannon smoke 
As the growling guns by batteries spoke ; 

7. And the ragged gaps in the walls of blue, 
Where the iron surge rolled heavily through, 

8. That the Colonel builds with a breath again 
As he cleaves the din with his ‘‘ Close up, men! ’’ 


As under the cloud the stars go by; 


For the Boy in Blue can never be dead! 
— Ber jamin F. Taylor. 


4, Straight to his heart the bullet crushed ; 
Down from his breast the red blood gushed, 
And o’er his face a glory rushed, 

A sudden spaem shook his frame, 
And in his ears there went and came 
A sound as of devouring flame. 


Then like a king, erect in pride 
Raising clean hands toward heaven he cried, 
All hail the Stare and Stripes! ’’ and died. 


Recitation: — John Barns of Gettysburg. 
Song: — Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


5. Under the sod and the dew— 
Concert.—Waiting the jadgment day ; 

6. Under the roses, the Blue; 
Concert.—Under the lilies, the Gray. 


7. So with an eqaal splendor, 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all ; 


8. Under the sod and the dew— 
Concert.— Waiting the judgment day ; 

9. Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Chorus.—Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


10. No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever, 
When they laurel the graves of our dead. 


ll. Under the sod and the dew— 
Concert.— Waiting the jadgment day ; 
12. Love and tears for the Blue; 
Concert. — Tears and love for the Gray. 
—Frances Miles Finch. 


13. Bring flowers to strew again 
With fragrant purple rain 
Of lilies, and of roses white and red, 
The dwellings of our dead, our glorious dead. 


14. It seems but yesterday 
The long and proud array— 
But yesterday when even the solid rock 
Shook as with earthquakes shock,— 
As North and South, like two huge icebergs ground 
Against each other with convulsive bound, 
And the whole world stood still 
To view the mighty war, 
And hear the thunders roar, 
While sheeted lightnings wrapped each plain and hill. 


15. Alas! how few came back 
From battle and from wreck ! 
Alas! how many lie 
Beneath a southern sky, 
Who never heard the fearful fight was done, 
And all they fought for won. 


16. Sweeter, I think, their sleep, 
More peaceful and more deep, 
Could they but know their wounds were not in vain. 
Could they but hear the grand triumphal strain, 
And see their homes unmarred by hostile tread. 


17. We mourn for all, but each doth think of one, 
More precious to the heart than aught beside. 


18. Some father, brother, husband, or some son 
Who came not back, or coming, sank and died; 
In him the whole sad list is glorified ! 


19. O gallant brothers of the generous Sonth, 
Foes for a day and brothers for all time! 
{ charge you by the memories of our youth, 
By Yorktown’s field and Montezuma’s clime, 
Hold our dead sacred—let them quietly rest 
Ia your unnumbered valee, where God thought best ! 


20. Comrades known in marches many. 

8. Comrades tried in dangers many, 

9. Comrades bound by ies many, 
Concert.— Brothers ever let us be. 


10. Comrades known by faith the clearest, 

11. Tried when death was near and nearest, 

12. Bound we are by ties the dearest, 
Concert.— Brothers evermore to be. 


18. Creed nor faction can divide us, 

14. Race nor language can divide us ; 

15. Still whatever fate betide us, 
Concert.— Children of the flag are we. 


Singing. Star-Spangled Banner. 


TOPICS IN HYGIENE. 


The teacher may write one or more of these topics on the black - 


board each day for the special study and investigation of the pupils. 
In general exercise call for resalts. 


1. Pare air improves the action of the mind. The forenoon is 


often the best time for stady; before breakfast is generally a bad 


AT PEACE, time. 


(Exercise for twenty pupils.) 


1. By the flow of the inland river. 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead. 


2. Under the sod and the dew— 
Concert. — Waiting the judgment day— 
3. Under the one, the Blue; 


Concert.— Under the other the Gray. 
4, From the silence of sorrowful hours, 
The desolate mourners go, 


Alike for the friend and the foe, 


2. The health of the brain is much dependent on that of the 
stomach and bowels. 

8. Tell the best means of cleansing the teeth, and the time for 
doing it. 

4. Lime and phosphorous are required as food by the bones and 
teeth ; sulphar and phosphorous by the brain and nerves. 

5. Exertion before breakfast should generally be restricted. 

6. Why is pie-crust complained of as being unwholesome ? 

7. Strong drink is a cause of insanity. 

8. Too much sound can make the ear deaf and too much light 
can make the eye blind. 

9. Some troublesome and dangerous diseases are brought on by 


Lovingly laden with flowers colds. 
10. Singing ie one of the most healthfal exercises, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 14, 1891. 


SELF CONTROL is indispensable to a good character. 


Tue verdict all along the legislative line is “no ‘cheap’ 
school books this year, but the genuine thing economically 
purchased.” 


PHILADELPHIA adheres to the old-time idea of paying 
teachers but four times a year. Once a month is the 
almost universal rule elsewhere. 


Scuoor ventilation and sanitation have received more 
attention io the last three months than in any other three 
years. They are leading school topics throughout the 
land. 


PHILADELPAIA is making a brilliant fight against the 
present doubled-headed system by which the central 
committee of 35 appointed by the judges are harassed 
by the 420 local committee men elected by the people. 
If their case is well presented, it would seem as though 
the legislature must relieve the city of the incubus of the 
420 who have caused no end of trouble. 


New York City will make a well-nigh fatal blunder 
if it does not require Dr. Leipziger, the newly elected 
Assistant Superintendent to act also as Superintendent of 
Lectures, since his scheme of free lectures to working 
women has been one of the great features of the evening 
school system of the city of late. He is the one man for 
this work. 


AMERICAN InsTITUTE OF INstRUCTION.—The sixty- 
second annual convention of the A. I. I. will be held at 
Bethlehem, N, H, July 6-9. The president, Ray 
Greene Huling, of New Bedford, has put his best work 
into the preparation of the program, while Secretary A. 
D Small, Treasurer J. W. Webster and their assistants, 


day is to be filled with the most instructive and inspirit: 
ing papers and addresses, while the evenings will be feasts 
of good things by way of entertainment and inspi- 
ration. 

Bethlehem, so attractive two years since, has been 
in many ways improved, and is one of the most delightful 
centers from which to radiate in search of scenic beauties 
and romantic attractions. 


Movern GeocrapHy.—Modern geography is a more 
fascinating study than that of other days. Few know 
how great has been the change in books, appliances and 
methods. There is a geographical magazine that is de 
voted entirely to the teaching and study of this subject, 
and the editor, Mr. Goldthwait, is an enthusiast as well as 
an expert. Under his inspiration there is a geograph- 
ical exhibition in this city this month under the aus- 
pices of the Appalachian Mountain Club. This exhibi- 
tion has already been held in Brooklyn, and was a great 
success. It compares favorably with the collection of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London. It is placed in 
the Winslow skating rink. There are 400 linear feet of 
maps, with a vast array of atlases and mechanical appli- 
ances. There were 30,000 in attendance upon the 
Brooklyn exhibit, and Boston will make as good a show- 
ing. It is free to the public. All the materials have 
descriptive labele, so that it is instructive to the most 
casual visitor. 


Dr. Nicnoras Murray Burter.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, held on May 4th, the resignation 
of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler as president of the insti- 
tution was accepted. The Board while expressing appre- 
ciation of the valuable services which Dr. Butler had 
rendered to the college felt it necessary to accept his 
resignation on the ground that the institution had reached 
a point when the whole time and energy of the president 
must be devoted to its interests. It is well known that for 
the past two years Dr. Butler’s engagements as dean of 
the Faculty of Philosophy in Columbia College and more 
recently as editor-in-chief of the Hducational Review, 
have permitted him to devote only a portion of his time 
to the work of the college, and that during this time 
also the college has been characterized by a development 
no less remarkable that that which has marked its exist- 
ence from the first. It is understood that measures will 
immediately be taken to {ill the vacancy caused by Dr. 
Butler’s resignation. Meanwhile Professor Walter Hei- 
vey, who has held the position of Dean, has been elected 
to fill temporarily the position of President. The En- 
dowment Fund is being pushed rapidly forward to com- 
pletion, and the building at 9 University Place is to be 
materially enlarged during the summer in order that 
more adequate accommodations for the increasing work 
of the college may be afforded. 


BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE. 


Kdueation : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By 
Herbert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


Herbert Spencer is an unfortunate author for any one 
to read who has the bent of mind or has acquired the 
habit of accepting as a master whomsoever he reads in 
philosophy, science, or art. It is exceedingly difficult to 
read Mr. Spencer and not be his disciple. He has the 
vigor of thought, the fascination of expression, and leaves 
the genuine good-sense impression, which conspire to win 
and to command at the same time. He is, however, a 
most unfortunate master, while he is the best of counsel- 
lors. His wealth of illustrative material and his use of 
every-day incidents and events remiad one, if it may be 
said reverently, of much of the New Testament writings, 
In this regard he may almost be said to give us a gospel 
of education. He carries a head-light in his style that 
illumines the way far ahead of what he says. In this 
peculiarity he constantly suggests Horace Bushnell in the 


With this in mind we commend this volume most 
heartily. Read it carefully, read it ardently, but do your 
own thinking. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Name ways in which your teaching tends to make 
the pupils wield an influence over others as men and 
women. 

2. In what ways does your teaching tend to make 
pupils take better care of their health ? 

3. In what ways does your teaching tend to make your 
pupils earn a living easier ? 

4. Will your teaching tend to make pupils in after-life 
get better return for their effort ? 

5. Will your teaching tend to give pupils more comfort, 
more luxuries, greater peace of mind ? 

6. Do you have in mind as you teach, the importance 
of balancing the profit, influences, comfort that pupils will 
secure from your effort ? 

7. What things that you teach are of intrinsic value? 

8. What of conventional value ? 

9. Name several uses of physiology. 

10. Of what value are the mechanical sciences ? 

11. What kind of history teaching is valueless ? 

12. What is valuable ? 

13. Of what use is esthetic culture ? 

14. What studies are of most value for discipline ? 

15. Of what special value is the distinctively oral ele- 
ment in teaching ? 

16. Of what value is the habit of gaining knowledge 
from books ? 

17. Specify ways of training the senses. 

18. Of training the sympathies. 

19. Is there danger of overstudy in school ? 

20. How ean it be prevented without going to the ex- 
treme of understudy ? 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN SCHOOLS. 


A gentleman who had been a teacher, who was a par- 
ent, and member of the school board recently said: “I 
find myself more and more charitably inclined toward 
those burdened with school responsibility.” It is true 
that teachers and pupils are perplexed and annoyed by 
the variety of subjects prescribed. The average school 
program requires children to hop, skip. and jump from 
subject to subject through an almost interminable pro- 
gram, and yet the cry is “Make room for more.” If 
physical exercises are to be, as Governor Patterson of 
Pennsylvania says they are, “an added branch of study,” 
then in the name of all that is good and true let them 
not be introduced. 

So far from being an added burden, they are made 
necessary because of the burdens. One great demand 
of the age is that the mind be directed with such delicacy 
that it shall not be unduly stimulated. It must be cul- 
tured with thought upon its greatest ultimate vigor when 
the physical system is perfected as a reserve power. The 
teacher who gets good results in reading, writing, and 
the tables, by dwarfing the body, cramping the limbs, 
and bending the shoulders, as he spurs the child on, in- 
citing and arousing the mind to activity beyond all reason, 
is guilty of serious indiscretion. It is unnatural, un- 
healthy, enervating to body and mind for a child to sit 
rigidly at a desk, bending over book or slate for an hour 
and more, fearing to rest himself lest he disobey the 
rules. Much as the mind and heart need early cultiva- 
tion, the youth-life is the formative period of the physical 
life of man. The intellect can be trained after the body 
is matured. Men reform, morally, late in life, but the 
physical life is fixed before manhood. Bowed shoulders, 
cramped lungs, ruined eyes, weakened backs, are seldom 
or never restored in after-life. 

Oar schools have no right to impair, warp or check the 
physical life of the child upon any plea of higher neces- 
sity. It must hold itself responsible for the highest 
possible improvement of the body. Whoever is ré- 
sponsible for the bad drainage, filthy out-houses, and faulty 
ventilation of school rooms, which eventuate in the ruined 
health of children, ought to be indictable ; and not only 


religious world. Mr. Spencer will inspire more good 
thinking than any other philosophical writer of this age, 


Herbert H. Rates and Henry Whittemore, have energized 
every phase of the work of preparation, As a result each 


probably, but he will leave little more that ean he traced! 
to him than did Emerson | | 


they, but whoever Jays out a course of stady with no 
definite reference to the physical necessities of the child, 
as well as the teacher who ernelly holds little ebil- 
dren to thelr tasks, neglecting to supply sneh phyeioa| 
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exercises as call into action the various muscles of the 
body, prompting such cireulation as shall renew the 
physical strength, freshening and stimulating thought. 
The recees-life of the playground does this for the few in 
good weather ; but it is a notorious fact that the undi- 
rected recess is utilized, physically, only by the older, 
hearty, robust boys and romping girls, who have less 
need of such exercise, while the frail girls and over- 
studious boys loiter in the entries, or saunter aimlessly 
about the yard. Most small children demand physical 
exercise so directed and conducted as to keep every child 
vigorous, fresh, and enimated. 

Physical exercises have disciplinary advantages, espe- 
cially in the higher grades. It is the discipline of the 
school that annoys, wears out and finally breaks down 
the teacher. Teaching in itself seldom causes serious 
mental or nervous exhaustion, but when it is woven with 
the discipline, it is, perhaps, the most wearing work in 
the world. Noone can estimate the strain upon the nerves 
of a teacher who attempts to impart knowledge, and find 
out how much the class has learned, amid the whir and 
whirl of a school-room in which fifty pupils blend their 
inevitable annoyances, when the discipline is lax. The only 
wonder is that a larger per cent. of our teachers are not 
rumpled and ruffled in their dispositions when we cor- 
sider the myriad ways in which the serenity of the school- 
room is disturbed. It is no wonder that some teachers 
are chronically fretful, the only wonder is that there are 
any who are not. 

Well-managed physical exercises are a direct and posi- 
tive aid to the teacher in her work of discipline. The 
commander of a military camp has little or no trouble 
with the discipline of his men if he have them frequently 
in line for drill. Soldiers are naturally mutinous during 
the weary days of camp-life, but if they are brought 
into line for company and regimental drill every day 
there is little trouble. 

The successful commander, when he sees a spirit of 
mischief or mutiny among his men does not invent 
_ punishment, but increases the drill exercise. There is 
that in the very atmosphere of obeying orders in unison 
which imparts a spirit of loyalty. The teacher who 
learns the art of calling up the school for gymnastic drill 
when a spirit of mischief is abroad, instead of fretting, 
scolding and meting out petty punishment will soon find 
himeelf gaining easy control. 

But the chief value of physical exercises is their intel- 
lectual influence. While the school is expected to teach 
facts and give diplomas which guarantee that the pupil 
has a respecable amount of exact knowledge, yet, its chief 
work is to inspire the pupil with a love for the acquisi. 
tion of knowledge. It takes no great discernment to see 
that a love for acquiring knowledge is worth infinitely 
more to a child than any amount of definite knowledge 
with no relish for further acquisition. The teacher may 
succeed in teaching a boy to explain division of fractions, 
and drill it into his head until he understands it, but if, 
in so doing, she has by fretting, scolding and sarcasm 
made him rebound from all love of knowledge, she has 
done a greater mischief than she can repair. What- 
ever, therefore, aids the teacher in commanding the con- 
fidence, respect and affection of the pupils for herself, 
for the school, and for teaching, is an inestimable bless- 
ing. 

Gymnastic exercises very generally aid to such a re- 
sult. However much a regiment dislikes its commander 
in person or in camp regulations, they always admire him 
in drill if he be an efficient leader. The teacher who has 
the tact to close a lesson in which she has had to bear 
down on the class severely, or to follow a case of extreme 
discipline, or to close a wearisome session of the school 
with an enthusiastic exercise in gymnastics has learned 
how to rob the children of their antagonism to herself or 
their work. 

Physi¢al exercises are not a cure for all the ills the 
teacher is heir to, but within the limits which common 
sense sets, they meet a universal demand for greater 
attention to the physical necessities of youth. They 
quicken, freshen and invigorate the mind for its best 
work ; make the pupils easy and graceful in manner and 
carriage, erect and healthy in form ; become a means of 
discipline at once agreeable and efficient; and inspire 
the pupils with a relish for the school pnd its duties 


by Keeping mind and body fresh and vigorous 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


The sweating system of New York and kindred methods of liv- 
ing are attracting wide attentior. Jacob A. Riis, author of ‘‘ How 
the Other Half Lives,” said this week : ‘‘ There are now crowded 
into a solid square mile of the East Side, New York, 330,300 
people, whose condition is the worst that can be found in the 
world. In one small room that was recently visited by the tene- 
ment-house inspectors, thirteen adults and children were found, 
and yet in that same room there were some 500 garments in course 
of making. In another house a boy just recovering from the small- 
pox was found rolling about on some 30 or more coats, which had 
been brought thither to be made up. The law in New York for- 
hide the employment in a shop of children under 14 years of age, 
and yet in the ‘sweating’ shops children are made to work as 
eoon as they know how to pull a thread.” 

The Marquis Radini, the Italian prime minister, has addressed a 
note to the Marquis Imperiali, the representative of Italy, at 
Washington, the intent of which is to impress Italians here and at 
home with the feeling that their government has pursued a vigor- 
ous policy in relation to the New Orleans lynching affair, and that 
the United States refuses to stand by its treaty obligations, but it 
will deceive no one. 

At San Diego, on the 5th, U.S. Marshal Good, in obedience to 
instructions from Washington, seized the steamer Itata, which was 
loading in the harbor with supplies for the Chilean insurgents. On 
the following evening, however, the steamer, while in charge of a 
deputy marshal, suddenly lifted her anchors, and escaped into 
Mexican waters. 

The New York inspector of immigration has ordered that no im- 
migrants shall be allowed to leave a steamer until they have been 
examined. We are beginning to close the door, so that it is harder 
for undesirable strangers to slip through unnoticed. 

Secretary Blaine, in his correspondence with Lord Salisbury, 
claims for the United States exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea, 
that the seals living and breeding on the islands owned by us may 
be properly protected. 

Governor-elect. Boyd of Nebraska was never naturalized and can- 
not hold the office to which he was elected. The governor of last 
year, therefore, returns to the executive chair. 

Mr. Jay Ewing, consul at Vancouver, recently declined to rise in 
response to a toast to Queen Victoria. He will probably be re 
called. 

Boston bas issued orders to arrest every person throwing banana 
peel, paper, or garbage in the street. 

The Boers of the Transvaal threaten to invade Mashonaland to 
the number of 20,000. 

Labor troubles in Belgium are getting serious. There are 62,000 
miners out of work. 

The farmers all through the country have a bright outlook for 
1891. 

Great Britain’s trouble with Newfoundland is getting serious. 


Russia threatens to take a hand in the Bering Sea controversy. 
May-day disturbances in Rome have caused great uneasiness. 
Costa Rica is disturbed by a revolt. 

There is a revolution in Honduras. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The May number of the Educational Review is the best thus far 
issued. 

New York City dedicated the finest Music Hall in the world on 
the 5th inst. 

The Lutherans are more inclined to support parochial schools 
than the Catholics. 

More than 3,000 women in Greece have petitioned for public 
schools of art and industry. 

Prof. T. R. Fields, of Amherst, came from Yokohama to Bos- 
ton,—7000 miles,—in 6 hours less than 16 daye. The quickest time 
on record between these cities. 

There is no longer any question bat that Boston will have the 
finest public mechanic arts high school in the country. An ap- 
propriation of $100,000 bas been secured therefor. 

In New York City a school commissioner who absents himself 
from three meetings of the board forfeits the office. This has not 
been enforced, but it is liable to be in the near future. 

Walter Besant, William Black, and others, are discussing the 
formation of a society cf English authors and copyright owners, 
with the view of establishing or securing control of a printing house 
in the United States. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology will hold entrance 
examinations on Jane 25-26, in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Washington, St. 
Paul, Pittsburgh, and Montresl. 

Superintendent Maxwell of Brooklyn advocates a reduction in 
the number of principals from one in eleven to one in eighteen. 
This will cause a deal of excitement io that city. He would have 
the money saved used for the training of teachers. 

President Harrison’s tour will be memorable in history because 
of the number and character of his public addresses, Their spirit 
has been remarkable, Here is » sample paragraph; ‘‘ Proad of 
Oregon?” pgid the President. { Yes, you may well be prond of 


Progen vat, my pounteymen, above all, greater than 


all, is our American citizenship. What would one of these States 
be without the others? What is it that gives us prestige abroad 
and power at home? It is that we have formed a government of 
the people; that we have one flag and speak with one voice to all 
nations on the earth. I hope that narrow sentiment that regards 
authority of the United States or its officers as aliens or strange, has 
once and forever been extinguished in this land of ours.’’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Farmer McQuid to Editor Smiles. 
Deer Sir :—I rite ter ask you, ef I may, 
Ef you will kindly tell the quickest way 
By which of moles I may at wouce be rid; 
Most truly yours, Elisha James McQaid. 


Editor Smiles to Farmer McQuid. 


Dear Friend MeQuid :—I have received your note, 
And am moet glad that twas to me you wrote. 


The surest remedy, without a doubt, 
Is with what haste you may, to plough them out. 


Second Letter from Farmer McQuid. 
Deer Sir :—I thank you for yer kind reply 
But when I reed it o’er, I hey ter sigh ; ’ 
I can’t take yer advice, sir, I suppose, 
Becus the mole is on my darter’s nose. 
NOT APPRECIATIVE. 

Proud Mamma—Well, Uncle John, isn’t that the prettiest baby 
you ever saw ? 

Uncle John—I can’t say his face is exactly what you would call 
handsome, my dear, but it’s a face which grows on yoa. 

Proud Mamma (angrily)—Well, it isn’t the face that grows on 
you, you ative man; if it did, you'd be better looking. 

THE DIFFERENCE. 

“* Yes, that’s the difference,” said the tramp mournfully; “if I 
lived on little, you would call me an economist, but as T live on 
nothing, you call me a tramp.”’ 

BY FAR THE BIGGEST. 

First Waiter —What’s the biggest tip you ever received ? 

Second Waiter—It was when I was a porter on a Pullman car. 
A gent got mad and threw me out of it. 


THiS AND THAT 


All the buds and bees are singing, 
All the lily bells are ringing ; 
All the brooks run full of laughter, 
And the wind comes whispering after. 
What is this they sing and say? 

“ It is May.” 

Eugene Field is writing his first novel. The Wooing of Miss 
Woppit is the title. 

Mrs. Henry M. Stanley claims to be a direct descendant,—the 
seventh in line,—from Oliver Cromwell. 

M. Paul Plonét (Max O’ Rell) will leave Europe in October next 
for a third lecture tour in the United States. 

The log cabin near St. Louis which was built by General Grant 
is to be moved to the Columbian Exhibition grounds at Chicago. 

Empress Elizabeth of Austria is having built on the island of 
Corfu a palace that will contain 128 rooms, and will ost nearly 
$1,000,000. 

The Carnival at Rome has so declined of late years through the 
predominance of roughness and vulgarity that few of the better 
classes care to take any part in this once world-famed institution. 

A new law in Berlin decrees that in fature doctors’ coachmen 
shall wear white hats as a distinguishing mark. Thus persons 
seeking a doctor in haste will at once recognize his carriage in the 
street. 

The house in which, according to tradition, Joan of Aro lived at 
Domremy is now the property of the Department of the Vosges. It 
has been placed in the hands of an architect, who will make it as 
nearly as possible the same that it was when the national heroine 
lived. 

Stringent laws for the protection of the forests of England have 
been enacted, and through the efforts of Sir John Lubbock and 
others, many waste places are being planted with trees. Syste- 
matic instruction in forestry will be given. The fresh plantations 
in Hampshire alone amount to over 6,000 acres. Extensive affor- 
esting is also going on in Scotland. 

‘* Button-Hanters’”’ are now the latest terror to celebrities in 
England. Instead of troubling famous people for their autographs, 
these individuals surreptitiously cut off a button from their victim’s 
coat, to be sold or treasured as a souvenir. Apropos of this, an 
English paper states that Mr. Gladstone's barber does quite a busi- 
ness in selling the coveted clippings at sixpence a hair. 

Not long ago the authorities of the British Museum acquired a 
collection of papyros rolls from Egypt, which when examined by 
experts, were discovered to contain the text of the lost work on the 
Constitution of Athens by Aristotle. The papyrus rolls are far 
from complete, for the opening cbapter is entirely wanting and the 
early colamns moch mutilated. The rolls have been stretched in 
five long wooden frames, between glasses, to ensure the safety of this 
great antiquarian treasure. 

The ‘‘ Umbrella Eiffel Tower’’ is to be one of the novelties at 
the Chicago World’s Fair. The tower will be 910 feet high, 
while the diameter will increase from 20 feet at the base to 200 feet 
at the top. Mezico will show models of her ancient buildings 
arranged on an artificial hill, built in terrgoee, to show the develop- 
ment of Mogioan life and architectnre the time pf the Artess 


the present day, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d querists of this department are requested to send 
and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 1 


SHAKESPEARE'S USE OF “ HOMELY.” 


The writer of the interesting “ Gossip About Words and People,’’ 
in the JouRNAL for April 30, apparently assumes that ‘‘ the 
Yankee use of the word’’ does not ocenr in Shakespeare, though 
she cites an example of it from Milton. Bat Shakespeare has it at 
least three times :—In the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ ii. 4. 89: 

‘* Upon a homely object Love can wink ”’ ; 


the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,’’ ii. 1. 89: 
‘© Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 
From my poor check ?”” 
and the ‘“‘ Winter’s Tale,’”’ iv. 4. 437: 
‘* ’ll have thy beauty scratch’d with briers, and made 
More homely than thy state.’’ 

The writer asks, ‘‘ How did such a change [of meaning | come 
about ?’’ Naturally enough. Homely, as pertaining to home, sug- 
gests that which is plain, simple, not refined or elegant ; and thence, 
as in the case of plain itself (which we use as a synonym for homely, 


ever, had one notable application outside of this a - “a is 
to the books of Livy, the Roman historian; theee have been, trom 
a very early date, divided into decades, not with reference . ne 
periods they cover, but to the number of books themselves. - 

of these decades are lost, and only the ten books, or decade, - a 
have been called, have come down to us; but this dooat. - | e 
series of books covers several hundred years of myer ry ry. 
This division of the books will be referred to in any a clas- 
sical dictionary under the title Livy.” . L. PERKINS, Boston. 


MOURNING COLORS. 
Europe, black. 


South Sea Islande, black and white striped. 
Ethiopia, grayieh brown. 

sage brown. 

S sky-blue. 

Ancient Bone, black. 

Cen sia, deep blue. 

France, purple and violet (for royalty). 
Armenia, sky-blue. 

Turkey, violet. 

China, white. 

Egypt and Barmab, yellow. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 
[The following will exhibit in our vernacular specimens of the 


in the sense of not beautifal, or the English ug/y), the transition is| 7 0.4’, Prayer, at different periods. ] 


easy to ‘‘the Yankee sense.’’ 


A. D. 1653. 


In the line, ‘* Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits’’ |Our Father which art in heaven. Hallowed be thy name. 


(‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,” i, 1. 2), homely does not mean 


Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 


A. D. 1600. 
[ heaven. 


ordinary, commooplace "’ ; and in the other passage quoted by the Thy kingdome come. Thy will be done even in earth as it is in 


writer,—‘‘ Be plain, good son, and bomely in thy drift” (‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” ii. 3. 55),—the word is practically synonymous with 


A. D. 1582. 
Onr Father which art in heaven, sanctified be thy name. Let 


plain. So alo in ‘‘ rich hangings in a homely house’’ (‘‘2 Henry thy come. Thy bo dene esto b 


VI.” v. 3. 12), “a homely man’s advice ’’ (‘‘ Macbeth,’’ iv, 2. 68), 


and other passages that might be cited. a 
I should say that homely in the old sense is not so rare in this 


A. D. 1534. 
O oure father which art in heven, hallowed be thy name. Let 


country as the writer intimates. We now spesk of ‘ homely fare,’’| thy kingdome come. Thy wille be fulfilled as well in erth as yt in 


“homely ways,’’ etc. Among the illiterate, however, tre later | heven. - 


meaning is the more common, if not the only one. 
We can see the change from ‘‘ domestic ’’ to “‘ plain,’’ beginning 


A. D. 1483. 
Father our that art in heavens, hallowd be thy name; thy king- 


at least as far back as the time of Chaucer, who (prologue to| dome come to us; thy wille ve done in earth as is in heaven. 


‘*Canterbury Tales,’’ line 330) says of the sergeant at law that 
‘* He rode but homely in a medlee cote,’’ etc. 
W. J. R., Cambridge. 


EDUCATION IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The apparatus of public instruction seems to occupy the attention 
of the government in a becoming manner, and doubtless in course 
of time the citizens will be fairly well educated. At present, as far 
as my experience goes, the young Argentines are as ignorant and 
badly informed as they are badly behaved, and that, too, not from 
want of intelligence,—they are even precociously intelligent,—but 
from lack of severe and Iegical'training. One is tempted to con- 
clude that there is a want of discipline and of good pedagogic meth- 


ods in the schools and colleges, and one cannot believe that the ex- 
treme license allowed to boys of ten and twelve years of age, such 
as liberty to smoke, and to contract premature habits of vice and 
immorality, is compatible with good intellectual traininr. A more 


A. D. 1880. 
Oare fadir that art in heunes halowid by thi name, thi kingdom 


come to, be thi wille don in erthe as in heane. 


A. D. 1300. 
Fader oure in hevene. Haiewd be thi name. Come thi king- 


dom. Thy wille be don as in heven and in erthe. 


A. D. 1250. 
Fader ure in beune, halewede beoth thi neune, cumen thi kuner- 


iche, thi wote beoth idon in heune and in erthe. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— From what time does hand-shaking date ? F. Von K. 


— What is the difference between a ‘‘language’’ and a 
“ tongue’? ? Cc. W. 8. 


— Why is heat more oppressive in moist days than when the sir 


corrupt, rude, unlicked, and irrepressible creatare than the average | is dry ? B. 


Argentine boy it would be difficult to find in any other civilized 
country, The girls, too, have an air of effrontery and a liberty of 
language to which the older civilizations of the world have not 
accustomed us, 
factory, so far as mere registered results are concerned. There are 
two universities, one at Buenos Ayres, and one at Cordoba, which 
togetber counted 993 students in 1889, and delivered 234 diplomas, 
including 81 doctors of Jaw, 85 doctors of medicine, and 11 civil 
engineers, In the whole republic there are 16 national colleges, 
with a teaching corps of 464 professors, and an attendance, in 1839, 
of 2599 pupils. In the capital and the province there are 35 nor- 
mal schools, with 12,024 pupils of both sexes, who become profes- 
sors and teachers, chiefly for the primary schools. In Buenos 
Ayres in 1889 there were 285 primary schools, directed by 1571 
teachers, and attended by 54 509 children. In the provinces there 
were 2719 primary schools, with a teaching staff of 4532, and an 
attendance of 205,186. To resume, the results obtained were 3042 
primary schools, 6103 teachers, 259 695 pupils, and 2373 primary 
school-houses in the whole republic. Of these echovl-houses 485 
are the property of the nation or of the provinces, and 1888 private 
property.— Theodore Child, in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine.”’ 


A PARENT'S VIEW. 
The Commercial Gazette of Pittaburg prints the followiog :— 


Mr. Quiet Observer—I have a son who is one of the brightest 
little chaps you ever saw. He was whipped the other day, and it 
made me awfully mad. So I just says to his mother that I would 
lay off a day and go and see the principal and settle it op. My 
intention was to lick somebody, or at least to have a row. 

When we got to the schoolhouse I was surprised to see what a 
nice place it was, and to hear such nice music. We had to wait 
while the children marched ou: to the music of a piano, which was 
very nice. While in the office, Charlie showed me the stick with 
which he was whipped, and that made me mad egain. 

Just then a good-looking, slender lady came in and spoke to us 
— kindly, called Charlie by name, and asked what she could do 

or us. 

** T want to see the principal,” says I. 

** [ am the prineipal,”’ says she, ‘‘ and I suppose you want to 
talk about your boy getting a whipping.” 

** That’s it,’”’ says I. 

‘* Well,” says she, *‘ it becomes necessary to whip sometimes, but 
I don’t like it. In fact, it hurts me worse than it does the boy, 
but it has to be done or we couldn’t keep order at all.’ 

_ That settled it with me, and I thanked her, and apologized for 
intrading on her time, and told her to do whatever she thought best 
with the boy; if he really needed a whipping, to give it to him. 
A MILL- 


DECADE. 


Tu reply to “J. E, R.,"’ I will say that this word bas no limita- 
tion, etymologically or otherwise, ta years, although usage has not 
pommonly applied it except to periods of ten years, Tt hag, how: 


— To “ Gothamite’’: The Goose Month is a name given by the 
North American Indians to the month in which the flocks of geese 


The educational statistics are, however, satis- eerive from the Artic shores. M. 


— What ie the capital of South Dakota, Arizona, and Bolivia 
(S. A.) ? They are given differently in different editions of 
Swinton’s Gecgrophy. E J. H. 

(1) Pierre. (2) Tucson. (3) Sucre, otherwise named Chuqni- 
saca —[ Ep. 


I 2? 2Qz + 3 y ye 2y + 3° to'prove each fraciion = zy—3 


why + + xy — 322 — 6x — 3 = — 
+ 3ry — x2 + 2x — 3. 
Collecting terms, 4x%y — 2ry — 2y? — 8r = 0), 
Dividing by 2z, (1). 
sy—1 
+ + ry — 3y? — by — 3 =e xy8 — Qry2 + Bry — y? — 
2y — 3, or dry? — 2ry — 2y? — By = 0, 
Dividing through by 2y, 
° 
Maky D. Philadelphia, 
— Reply to “N. C.,’”’ in JouRNAL for April 28: 
121 — 227? + 4+ 7 =—7, xt — 227? + 114 0, 
Dividing by x — 3, 
3) 2227 +2 + 114 ( + 822 — 132 — 38 
at— 


(Identical with (1) 


“red. y=ll; y Mary D. Grirritu. 


B.; 8. L, V., Broadalbiv, N. A. M. New 
— 1, Who were the Silyor Grays? 3. The Barn-Burners ? 
A. A, 


The Stalwarts ? 


1. In 1850 the Whigs in Congress had taken the position that 
the slavery question, which they regarded settled by the compro- 
mise of 1820, should not be reopened. This policy led to dissen- 
siop. In New York the supporters were known as Silver Grays. 

2. The Barn-Barnersa are the ultra-Radicals or Nihilists. 

3. The new radical party in the House of Commons. In this 
country the more out-and out members of the Republican party 
have been called ‘‘ Stalwarts.”’—[Ep. 


Threads and Thrums. 


riginal puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
thie department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,” and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


166. DouRLE Cross-WorD ENIGMA. 
In woman, that blessing and boon ; 
In heat, the companion of noon; 
Ia fire, that burns up so bright ; 
In gas jet, that helps to make light ; 
In thread, which is wound on a spool ; 
In tuition, we pay for our school ; 
In waiter, who serves us the best ; 
In Hoosier, who comes from the West ; 
Now search these eight words through and through, 
Two poet’s names you'll bring to view. 


167. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole is a quotation from Cicero’s writings, and contains 337 


letters. 
My 28, 32, 5, 35, 7 is kind regard. 
My 11, 36, 21, 10, 31, 30 is a coarse file. 
My 15, 2, 27, 18, 37, 20, 4, 11 is a part of the body. 
My 13, 22, 83, 14, 7, 23, 26 is one who has grown old in service. 
My 24, 8, 34, 9, 8, 3, 26 is am embaaay. 
My 16, 17, 1, 19 is a ery of distress. 
Mg 12, 29, 25, 33, 6 is a variety of quartz. 


168. CHARADE. 
Two vw holes, one right, one left of first, 
Bid me look up, but searce I durst, 
Since timid folk of modest ways 
Could ill endure first’s searching geze. 
Quicksilver, weather-wise, crept low ; 
The frost king, from his glistening bow, 
Shot glitering arrows through the air 
To bid the traveler beware. 
My second, shrinking from the chase, 
Songht at my hearth a warming place, 
Where closely gathering, friends and [ 
Rejoiced to see the flames leap high, 
And each to each, from treasured store, 
Joyed to display his sylvan lore. 


Westfield, Ind. 


169, DIAMOND. 


Fo.io.” 


At all times. 5. Mentioned before. 6. Wasted. 7. Rays of light 
(obs ). 8. Acolor. 9, A consonant. 


170. SQquaRE Worp. 
1, Aselect body. 2. Akindofcloth: 3. Unsuitable. 4. Gentle 
heat. 5. Between,—a French preposition. 


171. QUEENLY ACcRosTIC. 

1, A Persian queen, 519 B. B. 

2. A Spanish queen of this century. 

3. An Egyptian queen. 

4. A German empress of the last century. 

5. A saint and Russian queen, 945 A. D. 

6. A French queen and saint, died 587 A. D. 

7. A Russian empress, not her first name, 1730 A. D. 

8. A French queen, 1615 A. D. 

The primals give the name of a queen of the presen‘ century. 
A. M. D. 


172. ANAGRAM. 


E’en in Rt. Rev. U. Lane is a preacher of note, 
Whom statesmen and journalists frequently quote. 
To millions of bondmen and freemen he preaches, 
With ivflaence hurtful wherever it reaches. 
He thunders the Jaw against some sort of sinners, 
Bat farnishes others with bountiful dinners. 
What recks he who fall where the enemy rages. 
Provided the onslaught increases bis wages ? 
‘**Port Fouio,” Westfield, Ind. 


173, ANAGRAMS.—Indian Tribes. 


1. Us cats roar, 10. A bat caws. 

2. Rok cheese. 11. O what naps! 
3. Oh, was I ? 12, Is U Miss Roe ? 
4. I seer. 13. Sand man. 

5. I sadone. 14. I chaws it. 

6. Mine soles. 15, Sea chap. 

7. Dear wales. 16. Hams gone. 

8. He was as pink. 17. I saw Ben gone. 
9. Suet. 18. O solaces! 


(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR APRIL 16. 
151, Farthing, dame, Browning, heel, dollar, recruit :—‘‘ Men 
are but children of a larger growth.’’ 


152. Barbecue. 1565. AcONI ¢ 
153. The letter R. a 
154. p BE BAR DBT 

E D a E 

= 

RREAQT g ‘ 


1, A consonant. 2. A preposition. 3. Carbonate of lime. 4. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
‘Ons 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we q ‘ore, hereafter, gii measures 
Socks én the sumber first given bong the length.) 


A New Enatanp Nun anv Oraer Stories. By M 
E. Wilkins. New York: Harper & Brothers. 468 pp., 7x5. 
Price, $1.25. 

Miss Wilkins, who has flashed meteor-like from comparative ob- 
scurity to the full blaze of a uaique literary position, is a writer who 
has the rare gift of creating a complete and artistic short story. 
She exhibits in her perfect simplicity, the art which conceals art, 
and although her harp has not many strings, each chord is rich in 
sweetness and harmony. A constant charm and surprise is the va- 
riety of effects she is able to produce on an instrument so limited in 
range as the dull and expressionless rural life which she depicts so 
faithfally. Another surprise is the evenness of her work, it being 
hard to say which of her stories is the best. Miss Wilkins is spon- 
taneous. She writes as the bird sings, with no straining for ¢ffect 
and no apparent effort. So true to nature are these sketches and 
so unlike fiction, that to many it would seem an easy thing to write 
them, yet the genius that really produces such is rare. Though 
everyone reads, and everyone admires, nevertheless, those who fully 
understand and appreciate her almost pbotographic pictures of New 
England life as seen in many of its half stagnant villages, from 
personal knowledge of the types she describes, are comparatively 
few and of the passing generation. Without hint of moral, each 
story yet conveys a distinct leason,—the characteristics of avarice, 
selfishness, vanity, patience, honesty, neighborly kindness, humor, 
and pathos, all being clearly defined. Each story will have its in- 
dividual admirers, but all eyes will moisten over ‘‘A Village Lear,’’ 
smiles will broaden over ‘‘A Church Mouse,’’ and all hearts r¢ joice 
over ‘‘ The Revolt of Mother.’’ 

This volume, like ite predecessor, ‘‘A Hamble Romance,’’ 
has met with instantaneous success. Criticised as ita author may 
be as limited in vision and scope of subject, in delineating a 
particular class of ‘characters she is unrivaled. The fine miniature 
has its place as well as the broad landscape, and if not a literary 
Verestchagin, Miss Wilkins may rightfally claim recognition as a 
Meissonier, 
Centuries or Work Waaes. A History of 

Eoglish Labor. By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M P., late Profes- 

sor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. Abridged. 

With Charts and Appendix by the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss. Intro- 

duction by Richard T Bly, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Politi- 

cal Economy in Johns Hopkins University. Price, 25 cts. New 

York: 16 Astor Place. The Hamboldt Pablishing Co. 

This ia the first number of the Social Science Library, which pute 
at the disposition of the public a record that is invalaable. [tis 
the story of the struggle of the English poor against the avarice of 
priest and king, landlord and capitalists; a story told by the rec- 
ords of thousands‘of court rolls, and steward’s accounts, compiled 
by the unconscious historians who little dreamed of the tale the fig- 
ares they so patiently added up would one day be made to tell. 
From the begiuning of the thirteenth century, when almost every 
one not only possessed land bat cultivated it; when a landless man 
was looked on as an outlaw and a stranger; when the use of the 
common pasture was without stint, and the arable land of the 
manor was usually communal; from that remote date to modern 
times, Prof. Rogers, conducts the reader through the successive 
stages of a drama whose motive was the cheapening of labor for the 
benefit of the monopolist. And surely no time could be more fit- 
ting than the present for publication of this work which, with ite 
special charts, clear type, good paper, and elegant make up, is des- 
tined to have an extensive sale. 

A Brograprny oF JsAac PiTMAN, THE INVENTOR OF 
PHONOGRAPHY. By Thomas Allen Reid. London: Griffith, 
Farran, Okeden, and Welsh. 185 pp, 8x5. Price, 3¢. 6d. 
The tremendous impulse given by the increasing rush and haste 

of business life to the study of phonography, and the better appre- 
ciation of ita importance as a necessary accomplishment, renders a 
fall and continuous biography of its founder and an account of its 
inception and development of great interest to the public. 
Many sketches of Mr. Pitman’s life and labors have appeared frum 
time to time, but nothing 20 complete as the present volume bas 
ever before been attempted The author has had the great advan- 
tage of a long personal acquaintance with Mr. Pitman, and was for 
many years a fellow-jaborer in the work of forwarding and intro- 
ducing the invention of phonography. 

Pitman was the third in a family of eleven children, and is 
now living in Bath, England, at the age of 78. Six of the family 
became teachers, and all evineed the greatest interest in educational 
matters. Mr. Pitman’s study of shorthand, with which his name is 
now so closely identified, did not begin till 1829, when he borrowed 
a new work on the subject from a cousin, and diligently applied 
himself to ite mastery. He then removed to Bath, and here 
began his long period of entire devotion to the perfcction and prop- 
agation of phonography and ite complement, phonetics. In 1839 
the first edition of his little shorthand volume was issued, which 
attracted much attention, particularly by its connection with Row- 
land Hill’s well known postal reform movement. It was Isaac 
Pitman who first sabmitted to the Lords of the [reasury a proposal 
to collect postage by means of stamps. 

His biography presents a most interesting record of a man of 
marked individuality of character and temperament, who achieved 
success through his own indomitable perseverance and courage. 
The book contains a portrait and a number of illustrations of his 
home, various inetituter, and shorthand fac-similes. 

Tue or tar oR Tak Great Consum- 
MATION By Sir Edwia Arnold, K CS.L, C.S.1 New 
York: Fank and Wagnalls. 286 pp. 

The latest and greatest work ot Sir Edwin Arnold has been 
thoroughly tested by the rex iogyublic and bas been found rot 
wanting. It has received the stamp of approval, and no one can dare 
say he has not or does not intend to read it. The ‘* Light of Asia’”’ 
was a great poetical work, but it lacked an indeecribable something 
for European or American readers It is long and the subj-ct is 
not one which appeals to western thought. There can be no doubt 
that the younger generation has known of the ‘* Light of Asia”’ 
very largely from the opinion of older readers, The Light of the 
World appeals to readers at every point where the former work 
was weak, It is a grand work, and literary history can now 
acknowledge what before was only granted ia part, that Sir Edwin 
Arnold will rank with the best poets of this century. 

The American edition contains lines, so the publishers tel! us, 
written by an American author, Who he is, or where and what 
they are, is not told, but if they were inserted solely to take advan- 
tage of the present copyright Jaws in this country, readers must con- 
tent themselves with assigning to the unkoown those very rare 
couplets for which one does not wish to hold Sir Edwin responsible, 
ee iv time to regeive an gnadalterated edition of the Koglish 


| American literature, and all contemporary history. The authors’ 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

May 22: Worcester County, Mass. ; Worcester. 

May 29: Hampden County (Mass.) Association; Springfield. 
May 29: Hampden County, Mass. ; Springfield. 

Jane 5: New England Association of School Supts.; Boston. 
June 22-26: Arkansas State Association; Mt. Nebo. 

June 21-26: Kentucky Siate Association ; Henderson, 

June 30: Texas State Association; Austin. 

July 1-4: Teachers of the N’ western States; Lake Geneva, Wis. 
July 6-9: American Institute of Instruction; Bethlehem, N. H. 
July 7: Southern Teachers’ Association ; Chattanooga. 

July 7-8-9: Maryland State Association ; Ocean City. 

July 14-17: National Educational Association ; Toronto, Canada. 
Aug. 25-27: Southern Illinois Association ; Mt. Vernon. 


A Synopsis or En@uish AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By G. J. Smith. Boston: Ginn & Co. 125 pp., 8x5. $1.25. 
It is impossible to give a descriptive of this work that shall con- 

vey an idea of its completeness, uniqueness, and helpfulness. The 

student who once has it in his hand will not know how to get along 
withont it. It reveals at a glance what one could not easily get in 
any other way. The author has given in two pages a eral out- 
line, and in one hundred an expended outline of the English and 


names are given in full, dates of birth and death, the clas of writ- 
ers to which each belongs, the chronological place of that claes in 
the development of literature, the author’s best known work his 
enterprises at home and abroad, and the leading events in the gen- 
ree iy of his time. The author's relative importance is also 

i 4 

With this little book, the ordinary student may consider himself 
well equipped, though he has not one of the hundreds of compen- 
diums of literature ; and though one has all the encyclopedias and 
compendiums of literature, he will the more appreciate this hand- 


SOUTHEASTERN OHIO. 


On Friday and Saturday, April 17 and 18, the leading educators 
of Southeastern Ohio, consisting maialy of superintendents, held a 
meeting at Marietta for the purpose of forming a Round Table. The 
object of this organization is to unite the universities and common 
schools into one educational system, the former to be so regulated 
as to be a graduation tothe latter. The Round Table is expected to 
alternate with the Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. Nathan J. Morrison of 
Marietta as chairman, and Prof. R. E. Raymond of Logan, secretary. 

O. T. Corson was called upon to open the discussion on the first 
topic, “‘ Sit up Straight, Hands Behind You.’’ Superintendents 
Mobler and Mallery further discussed the subject. The following 
was eet forth as the sentiment of the Round Table: (1) That good 
discipline is one of the essential features of an efficient school. (2) 


That the school should be pervaded by a true sense of duty,—(a) 
On the part of the teacher; ()) on the part of the parents; (c) on 
the part of the pupils. This of itself brings the very best kind of 
school discipline, without which no school can ba a success, 

**The ‘ Bad Boys’ ’ School’? was discussed by Superintendents 
Mallery, Mohler, Wells, Williams, and Corson; by Professors 
Phillips and Andrews, and by Drs. Hancock and Super. The 
jadgment of the Round Table was that a ‘‘ bad boys’”’ school 
would be a valuable adjanct to a system of schools. There is a 
class of pupils who are not wholly incorrigible, and not so vicious 
as to make it advisable to send them to the Reform Farm, yet 
whose presence in our schools is a serious hindrance to the work of 
those schools, and greatly impairs the efficiency of the teacher’s 
work, Ordinary methods of school government are lost upon them. 
Such pupils shou!d be removed and placed in schools, where, if 
necessary, more rigid methods of discipline may be employed. 
Sach schools will relieve the ordinary teacher of great nervous 
strain and will be the best means of reforming the pupils and train- 
ing them to be useful citizens. 

After a banquet, tendered by the faculty of Marietta College on 
Friday evening, Dr. Morrison called the members to order, and 
Pres. John Eaton of Marietta College opened the discussion on 
‘* Motives in the Schoolroom’’ Prof. D J. Evans, Supt. J. A. 
Schawan, President Super, and Dr. John Hancock participated in 
the discussion of this subject. President Eaton spoke at some 
length of the ethics of motives, and regarded a!! motives proper that 
were in harmony with the decalogue. Professor Evans held that 
emulation endangered the health of pupils, as it led to excessive 
worry. President Super thought the motives employed should be 
such as would be out of sight of the pupils. Superintendent 
Schawan of Columbus disapproved of honors and prizes as mo' ives. 
Commissioner Hancock spoke of the danger of this sentimental age, 
and favored friendly strife. He remarked that the great leaders in 
the world’s progress were the outgrowth of this spirit. 

Dr. Super of the Ohio University, Athens, O., led in the discus- 
sion of ‘‘ The Fature of Higher Educatiov.’’ There is mach inter- 
change of thought. Europe draws upon America and we st: dy the 
universities of the Old World with much profit. The tendency 
toward specialization would give greater importance to smaller col- 

on account of the closer contact between teacher and student, 
and professional training would be more essential to success. Dr. 
Hancock and President Eaton held that higher education should 
be the foundation upon which the special structure should be 


erected. 

The third session was held in Psi Gamma Library, and after 
prayer, Dr. Joha Hancock led in the discussion of the ‘* Lowest 
Qualifications of Teachers in Town Schools.”’ Dr. Hancock gave 
some very valuable hints on essential qualifications of teachers. He 
holds that teachers should be well versed in English and American 
literature; that they should read with great care the best and purest 
literature; and that the ability to answer all the puzzling questions 
given in an examination is not of necessity a mark ct a good 
teacher, but that the teacher should have the power to inspire 
pupils to know more that will be of use to them in the great battle 
of life. Dr. Super, Superintendent Schawan, Superintendent 
Jones, and Profesor Phillips participated in the discussion of the 
above question, agreeing in the main with Dr. Hancock. 

Superintendent Schawan opened the discussion on the ‘‘ Teacher 
and Psychology.’’ Many teachers are not prepared to study the 
subject of psychology as treated by Sully and the other leading 
psy i Such teachers study the subject without any real 
profit. The speaker believes most heartily in the study of psychol- 
ogy, but does not look upon it as the only essential needed to bring 
about good results in the schoolroom. Superintendent Mallery said 
that many who pretend to teach psychology are not qualified. 
This is the cause of the ill success in this study among many teach- 
ers. Professor Evans holds that it is quite as important to know 
the child’s mind as to know the subject taught. President Eaton 
remarked that some teachers know child nature intuitively. Sach 
a teacher's qualifications are not to be tested by a technical know!l- 
edge of psychology. We too often undervalue nataral ability. 
Professor Phillipe, Professor Andrews, and Dr. Hancock took up 
the subject and discussed it with much earnestness. 

The discussion of ‘‘ The Model High School Course ’’ was opened 
by Superintendent Rayman of Logen. He gave a brief sketch of 
their course, and asked for snggestions that might aid in making it 
atill better. The speaker’s idea of the model high school course is, 
that it is the one that will do the greatest good for the greatest 
namber, suggesting that the greatest good would be done by pre- 
paring such a course as would inspire a desire for a still higher ed- 
ucation ; and this might be accomplished by making the high school 
prepsratory to the college course. 

President Eaton most heartily sanctioned the foregoing state- 
ments, and in a word, presented the general usefulness of higher 
education. Dr. Hancock epoke of the necessity of concentration in 
the high school, showing the intimate relation existing between the 
high school, college, and the university. Professor Phillips sug- 
gested that the teaching of so many branches in the high achool gave 
out the falee idea that there is nothing left in college to be taught. 


Cuansons DE LA France. Edited with 
Introdaction and Notes, by Thomas Frederick Crane, A. M. 
Knickerbocker Nuggets Series. New York and London: G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. 5'6x4%. 282 pp. Price, $1 50. 

Every fresh volame of the Koickerbocker Nuggets series seems 
daintier and more delightful than the last, and this the 32d number 
is a veritable gem. It is in the higher clase of ballads that the 
strength of the collection lies, the lyrical element predominating 
The themes for these sengs have existed for centuries, and were 
apparently common at one time in that part of Europe embracing 
Provence, Catalonis, Northern Spain and Portugal. France has 
been generally supposed to have but few popular ballads, probably 
because no work has hitherto been devoted even partially to these 
songs of the people. Prof. Crane finds a large amount of material 
accessible, but has chosen for this volume only the most character- 
istic, those with a story, and those in pure French without dialect 
or patois. The language is so simple that any one with even a 
slight acquaintance with French can enjoy their melody and 
They are much too fragile to bear transiatiog, for, saya M. Taine, 
** Translated songs are like boiled strawberries.’’ The verses, 
especially those like ‘‘ Au Bois, Rossignolet!’’ and “ J y ai planté 
rosier’? miss their greatest charm in the lack of musical rendition ; 
yet the music can almost be heard in their blithe, gracefal rhythm. 
This edition of literary nuggets has unearthed mach precious 
metal, and the mines seem inexhaustible. 


Notes ON TRIGONOMETRY AND LOGARITHMS. By Rev. 
J. M. Eustace, M.A. New York: L ngmans, Green, & Co. 
303 pp., 5x 75g Price, $1 35. 

This is a helpful presentation of the various phases of trigonom- 
etry and logarithms about which the student needs special assist- 
ance. There is a directness, a simplicity about the notes that will 
be a great relief to a student; indeed, there seems to be no excuse 
for any youth of ordinary intelligence to have a teacher of this sub- 
ject with this book in hand. 


A PLAN FOR THE GRADES OF THE COMMON 
ScHooL By C. A. McMarry, Ph. D. Winona, Minn.: Jones 
& Kroeger. Price, 25c 

Dr. McMarry is, beyoud a doubt, one of the best equipped of the 
young men who essay to be pedagogists. A teacher by nature, a 
student by training, he took the time to familiarize himself thor- 
oughly with the philosophy and work of the best thinkers and 
teachere of Germany, and in this hand-book he presents, from the 
practical American stavdpoint, an application of the science and art 
of teaching geography. 

My Sunpay Scuoot, a Carol Service for Children’s 
Day, by the editor of The Well Spring, musical editor John W. 
Tafts, is a new and pleasing exercise for Children’s Sunday. The 
music is of a high degree of excellence, and the service is arranged 
to include consecration of children in baptism, responsive Scripture 
and sacred readings, prayers, offerings, etc. The Supplement sup- 
plies a number of appropriate recitations in prose and verse to be 
used in connection with My Sunday School. Price for both, 5 
cents single copy; 100 copies, $4.00. Congregational S. S. and 
Publishing Society. Boston and Chicago. 


Frorat Praise, No 9. By Hubert P. Main, is a 
service composed and adapied for Children’s Day, Floral Sunday, 
or a Suoday School Concert. The order of services includes re- 
sponsive Scripture reading, hymns, choruses, solos and duets, abun- 
dant material for a most erj»yable and profitable exercise. The 
selections of text and music have been most carefully considered, 
and are excaptionally appropriate to a day of poe song and 
— rea 5 cents each, by mail. The Biglow & Main Co., 
New York. 


Tue Yettow Risson Speaker, compiled by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, aod Lucy Elmina Anthony, 
contains nearly fifty readings and recitations bearing on the ques- 
tion of woman euffrage and equal rights for women. This is an 
entirely new departure in speakers, and will be found exceedingly 
usefal at meetings or entertainments where the subject is under cor - 
sideration. Uabelievers will be surprised to find in the list of 
authors how many distinguished men aod women are giving their 
voices to the furtherance of this reform. The selections are well- 
chosen, and have a pleasing variety of the merry, the sorrowfal, 
the thoughtful, and the wise. Lee & Shepard, Boston ; 50 ots. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia; vol. 26. New York: Garretson, Cox 


& Co. 
The He. and Beverages; by E. A. 
Beal, oston: 00! Supply Un, 

Life of Wm. Tecumseh Sherman; by W. Fletcher Johnson. Phila- 
delphia: Hubbard Bros. 

y Sunday School. Carol Service for Children’s day; single copy, 
5 cents; $400 per 100 Boston: Cong. S, 8. and Pub Society. 

The Falladelpian; by Louis John Jennings. M. P ; price, 50 cents. 
New Vork: Harper ros. 

Complete Lexicon to Caesar's Gallic War; by by E. G. Sihler, 
Ph.D.; price, $1 60 —Marmion; hy Sir Walter Scott; price, 50 cents. 
— Princi les of the Algebra of ic; by Alex McFarlane; pri+e, 
$1.%5——The Essential Uses of the Moods in Greek and Latin; by 
Robert P. Keep; price. 30 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co 

Loves by Amelia E. Barr; price, $1.25. New York: 
Dodd, Mea 0. r 

The Story of Early Man; by D'Anvers; price, 40 cents——The Life 
Story Rana: by N D’Auvers; price, 40 cents New York : 

hos hittaker. 
of Univers] Literature, (Vol. XIV). New 

rk: John B, Alden. 
"amestery Lessons in Heat, Light and Sound; by, D. E. Jones, 
B. Sc.; price, 70 cents——A Short History of Greek Philosophy; | 
John Marshall; price, $1.10——Scott’s Lady of the Lake; by G. H. 
stuart; price, 40 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Looking Forward, for Young Men; by Rev. pectes Sumner Weaver! 744 next meeting is to be held at Logan, O. 


—The Biography of Dio Lewis, M, D.; by Mary 
York; Fowler & Wells Co. ry 


Professor Phillips, Goperintendent Humphrey, gud Sept. R. 
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Rayman were elected as an executive committee for 
the coming year. 

Those in attendance were as follows: John 
Hancock, state school commissioner, Colambas ; 


Dr. C. W. Super, president Ohio University, | 
Athens; D. J. Evans, professor of Latin, Obio 


| 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY, CONN. 


The 15th annual meeting of the Fairfield County 
Teachers’ Association was held in Bridgeport 
High School on Friday and Saturday, May Ist and 


University, Athens; Mise Kate Cravz, instructor 94 calling together a large and enthusiastic as 


modern languages, Ohio University, Athens; L. 


Supt. G. W. D.Long. Corning; Supt. J. 

Mohler, Gallipolis ; William Miller, principal 
Gallia Academy, Gallipolis; Supt. Joseph Fran- 
cis, Gloucester; Supt. R FE. Rayman, L-gan; 
Supt. Milton J. Mallery, Ironton; Supt. H. B 
Williams, Caldwell; Sop. B. T. Jones, Bellaire ; 
Supt. J. A. Shawan, Columbus; OT. Corson, 
Columbus; John Eaton. president Marietta Col- 
lege, Marietta; Prof. N. J. Morrison, Marietta 
College, Marietta; Prof. E. E Phillips, Marietta 
College, Marietta; Prof. J. H. Chamberlin, Mari- 


| also voted to request the secretary of the 
State Board of Bdessies to regrade the primary 
and intermediate rooms, a requirement which is 
essential. 

”*Retarday morning M F. E. Howard, of Bridge- 
port, read a paper on ‘‘ Some Problems io Masic- 
Teaching Solved for the Public School Teacher. 

This was followed by a paper by Dr. Engrne 


‘lgembly. The meeting was held in two sections,4 Bonton, superintendent of Bridgeport schovls on 
W. Hoffman, principal public rcbools, Baldwin, of Fairfield, president of the 


association, presiding ever tbe primary and iater- 
mediate section, while Mr. Sipsco Stevens had 


’ | charge of the grammar and high school grades. 


The program included a paper on_tecbniral 
grammar by Mr. E H. Gambart, cf East Nor- 
walk, the excellent points of which were ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. W. C Foote, of South Norwalk. 
Mr. George Pt eaix, of the S:ate Normal School | 
was listed for an interesting address on science 


etta College, Marietta; Prof. T. E. McKinney, 
Marietta College, Marietta; M. R. Andrews, prin- 
ci Marietta Academy, Marietta; Jobn 
ills, president Elizabeth College, Marietta ; Miss 
Elizabeth Anderson. Elizabeth College, Marietta; 
Miss Edith Woodroff, Elizabeth College, Marietta ; 
W. W. Boyd, principal high school, Marietta; 
Miss Julia E. Hickok, Marietta High School ; 
Harvey E. Smith, superintendeat township schools, 
Marietta; J. L. Jordan, principal Marietta schools, 
Marietta; Supt. C. K. Wells, Marietta; Rev. G. 
R. Gear, president board of education, Marietta. 
The following ladies, who were not regular 
members, were also present: Mrs. Professor 
Chamberlin, Marietta; Mrs. J. L Mille. Mari 
etta; Mies S. K. Hook, Marietta; Mrs. Professor 
Phillipe, Marietta; Miss Mary J. Eells, lady io 
charge Elizabeth College, Marietta; and Muss 
Corinne Super. Grore1a 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, 


H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School at Lexing 
ton, Mags., offers a fine program for ita eighth 
session. It opened seven years ago with eleven 
teachers as students. Last year there were 15(), 
with a graduating class from the three years’ 
course of twenty-four. Of Mr. Holt’s genias as 
an instructor and of his pedagogical wisdom there is 
no occasion to speak, for he has thoroughly identi- 
fied himself wiih bis profission, and hase made 
himself widely known by his teaching, lecturing, 
writings, and publications for more than a quarter 
of acentury. He will be assisted by C. Wesley 
Emerson, LL.D., Larkin Donten, LL.D., Prof. 
T. M. Balliet, Louis C. Elson, Josephine Rind, 
Sara L. Donning, and A. E. Winship. Lexngton 
is one of the most delightful summer homes io 
eastern Massachusetts. 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 


ers RD UNIVERSITY. 


In July and August, the following courses of in- 
struction will be given in the Summer Schools of the 
University: 

Anglo Saxon, Geology (3 courses), 

lish, Phystcs (2 courses) 
erman, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Field Engineering ‘2 courses), 
Physical Training, 
Chemistry (4 courses), 
and also thirty lectures concerning the methods of 
instruction in the above named courses. 

For circulars, application should be made to 

SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ALFRED HALL, 


Summer School of English, 
French and German, 
PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 


Old and Middle English; Methods in English and 
‘ 
reparatory an vanced Courses in F. 
German. Elocution. and Physical Culture. 
Instruction by University Professors. 
For circulars 
4 RCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Kureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 


L. |S amford, read a practical paper on busy work in 


and geography, which was accompanied by practi- 
cal illustrations. Miss Sarah E, Wakeman, o 


primary and ungraded schools, which was supple- 
mented by an earnest plea on the part of Miss 
Ellen A. Kenney, of South Norwa'k, that the so- 
called busy work should also be helpful, designed 
rather to be valuable than amusing. 

Professor J. C. Whitler, teacher of penmanship 
and drawirg in the schools of Bridgeport, was 
heard on the timely topic of ‘° Drawing, and How 
It Edocates,’ The subj cts of ‘* Grade Teachers’ 
Daty,”’ and ‘‘ Problems in Iotrodacing It,” were 
ably presented by Miss Aunes Lockwood, of Stam- 
ford, and Mrs.S B Welch, of Norwalk. 

Ia the evening, Priacipal George A. Littlefield 
of the Providence Normal School, delivered his 
masterly oration on Daniel Webster, which will 
bear countless repetitions The Bridgeport High 
School orchestra rendered excellent music during 
the evening session. 

Darieg the meeting there was a very meritori- 
ous exhibit of industrial art work, drawing and 
penmansbip, both from the local schoole acd 
those through ut the country. 

Fature meetiogs of the association will be 
limited to one-day sessions, it being considered im- 
practicable to continue the meetirg through to 
Saturday 

One of the mcst important subjects considered 
during business hours was the matter of consoli- 
dating country schools. Instead of the loose 
syetem now prevailing, where each district school 
is independent vf all others, it was decided to ap- 
point a board of trustees to control all tbe schools 
io a district, purchase the necessary supplies for 


‘ Reading in Intermediate and Grammar Grades,”’ 
which led to an animated discussion of methods. 
Mies M. A. O Toole also contributed an interest- 
in r on the same subject. ; 
| a a J. D. Bartley, chairman of the committee 
on necrology paid an earnest tribute to the 
memory of Miss Aurelia Lewis, lately deceased, 
for forty-six years a valued member of the staff of 
Bridgeport teachers. 

Following are the newly appointed officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Mr. Sipaca Stevens, 
Stamford ; Vice-President, Mr.C. A. Tacker, Nor- 


f walk; Secretary. Miss M. E. Doyle, Bridgeport; 


Treasurer, Mr. W. W. Porter. Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr Caspar Isham, Stamford ; Mr. E. H. 
Gambart, East Norwalk; avd MissS. E Wake- 


man, of Stamford. 
E. A. FANNING. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCK. 


OHIO. 


The next monthly meeting of the Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association will be held at the 
Court-house, Columbus, Saturday, May 16:b. The 
following program will be carried out : Miss Abbie 
Roloson, North Columbus, ** Method of Teaching 
Language’’; Miss Sutherland, Colambus, ‘* Mis 
takes to Avoid,” Dr. A. J. Snyder, Reynolds- 
burg, ‘* Unification vs Stagnation, Dr. Hancock 
and Superiotendent Shawan will follow with dis- 
cussions, 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E@B8RT L. BRiGGs, Grand Huven. 

Prof. A. C. McLaughlin of the department of 
history in the State University, has jnst completed 
a life of General Cass, which will very shortly be 
issued as a number of the American S:»tesmen 
Serier. 

Tw important appoiotments have recently be n 
made for Michigan University Law School. These 
are Mr. Otto Kirchner, as lecturer on corporation, 
aod Mr. Alexis C. Angell as lecturer on constitu- 
tional Jaw. The former isan attorney of mach 


scholars and houses, etc. In ttis connection it 


experience and wide reputation, having already 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton 


Street, ~ Boston. 


Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the LING, or 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct 
gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific 

6 system is authorized and approved by the 
Boston School Committee 
Special lectures on 


CLAES J. ENEBUSKE, A.M., Ph. D., (of Sweden) 
Lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy and 
Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa. 
tional ana Medicai Gymnastics. 

EmMA L. CALL, M.D.. | Physician New 
mageas Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 
and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 
iology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 
pertaining to gymnastics. 


For information address Miss HOMANS, at the School. 


A Practical Laboratory Course 


Approved methods of dissection o 
lectures will supplement the laboratory work. 
The admirable loca ion of the Marine Biological 


for study and observation that are most exceptional. 


The Annual Announcement may be had by addressing 


* MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, * 


WwoondD’s HOLL, MASS. 
to T 
gy Botany, Physiology, July 8 to Aug. 26, 1891. 


There will be given the coming season a regular course of practical instructi 
morphology of the more typical and animals, special Sttention being 
microscopic techaique and of preservative will be considered. Daily 


Girl Graduate. 


and collecting apparatus, aquaria, microscopes, library, ete , enables the fastitution to offer opportunities 


Laboratory, together with its steam launch, dredgi 


H. C. BUMPUS, Woon’s Maas 


The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks, 


ome with graduating exereises and concert, WEDNESDAY 


H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, '®!Ns1o": 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


will open TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1881, and 


VENING, AUGUST 26. 


Holt, Director, assisted by the following eminent Instructors and Lecturers: 


Dr. ©. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 


for circulars containing all information. Address A, 


merson (formerly M 
Thos. Balliet, Supt Public Schools, Springfield. Mass 
N. E. Journal of Education; t.euis C. Klson, the eminent | and cette 
phine Rand, author of Practical Method of Singing”; 


M. HOLT, Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


A LITTLE BIRD WHISPERED. 


To the many teachers,—Buy one of the popular 
Games on “' Cities.’’ ‘‘ Countries and Islands,” 
‘* Rivers,’ ‘‘ Mountains and Lakes,” or (iyi 
War,” if you wish without effort, to review, and 
at the same time to interest your pupils in Geogra- 
phy and History. Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers, 

2 St. Paul, Minn 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The American Revolution. 
By Joun Fiske. With Plans of 
Battles, and a new Steel Portrait of 
Washington from a miniature never before 
reproduced. 2 vols., crown 8 vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 


Readers of American history are to be 
congratulated on the opportunity of tracing 


Mr. Fiske’s wonderfully luminous narrative. 


Fourteen to One. 
A Book of remarkably good Short 
Stories, including, “ Jack the Fisherman ” 
and “The Madonna of the Tubs.” By 
ELIzaABETH STUART PHELPS. 16 mo, 
$1.25. 


Colonel Carter of Cartersville. 
By F. Hopkinson SMITH. With 
Illustrations. 16 mo, $1 25. 


Colonel Carter is a fine specimen of one 
type of the Virginia gentlemen of the pass- 
ing generation. He is exquisitely courteous, 
recklessly hospitable, with a vivid financial 
imagination. The delightful story is admira- 
bly told and illustrated. 


Balaam and His Master, and 
other Stories. 


By CHANDLER HaArRIs, author 
of “Nights with Uncle Remus, “ Mingo, 
and Other Sketches.” $1.25. 


Another book of those exceedingly in- 
teresting Southern stories which Mr. Harris 
tells so well. 


Otto the Knight, and other 
Stories. 


By Ocrave THAnet, author of 
‘Knitters in the Sun,” etc. 16 mo, $1.25. 


“The gifts of Octave Thanet are among 
the greatest which the story-teller can pos- 
sess.” — R. H. STODDARD. 


A Novel, 
WOOLEY. 
cents. 


“ Thoroughly excellent from beginning to 
end.” — Boston Transcript. 


By CEeLiA PARKER 
Riverside Paper Series. 5° 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. 


Summer School of Languages 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 


For circulars address 


THE BERLITZ SCHO 


West Madison Square, NEW YORK. 


Normal Courses for Teachers. 


OL OF LANCUACES. 


Anditerium, CHICAGO. 


The Samwmer Session of the National 
held at FHOUSAND ISLAND PA 
Scientific work. Reasonable rates In 


ELOCUTION «> ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


8. Nerr, Principal, 1414 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


School of Elocution and Oratory will 
K, N. July 5 to August 
structive circular sent on application to 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer School 


The Oldest Summer School 
The Largest and the Best. 


Fourteenth Annual Session Begins July 13, 1891. 


The Best Location: 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks, 25 Professors, 


EMERSON COLLECE OF ORATORY : 8 Weeks, Dr. C. W. EMERSON and Faculty. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 


47 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 5 Weeks, 16 Professors. 


Attendance for 1890 was 700 from 37 States and Ter ritories, making this by far 


Send for Large Circular §¥'2s full into ar 

QP Gepartmente in regard to the outlines of work in 

= club and combination rates, bead * 


WILLIAM A, MOWRY, President, 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


CHAUTAUQUA and the NATIONAL Co 


The journey between the two points is short, easy, 
be a recess in the Pedagogical Department during the Convention. 


Write at once and Jearn what Chautauqua offers te Teachers in the way of normal work, lecture 


music, eto, Address, 


and delightful. 


NVENTION at TORONTO. 


Special trains will be run in hoth directions. There will 


courses, entertainments 


W, A. DUNCAN, Seo’y, Syracuse, N, ¥; 


the causes and course of the Revolution in . 
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May 14, 1891. 


HDUCATION. 


JOURNAL OF 


won esteem by instruction in the law school. Mr. | 


, ason of President Angell, is a graduate of 
the law department, but inexperienced as a lec- 
turer. He has, however, won for himself a worthy 
recognition as the editor of the latest edition of 
Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations. 

Michigan City superintendents will hold their 
annu | meeting in the Senate Chamber at Lansing, 
May 21 and 22. The program is as follows :— 

ve Supt. Gil- 
man C. Fisher, Muskegon. Discussion $ supte J. 


W. | Plymouth ; and Gen. George T. Cruft of Bethlehem. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Prograth of the sixty-second convention of the 
American Institute of Iastruction, at Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 6, 7,8, and 9: 

resses of welcome . J. i 

C. Rounds, principal of State Normal Schoul, 


Smith. Ray City. 
Friday Morning.—Music: Paper.“ The Revision 


of the Course of study”; Supt. Stuart MacKipbbin, | D.C 


Marshall. Discussion: Supt. W. H. Hovey, Monroe. 
Paper, ‘‘The Greatest Need of the Teacher’; 
Pree O. H. Carson, Lansing. Discussion: Supt. 


J. W. Cupples, Corrunna. 
Friday Afternoon — Busivess meeting: Paper, 
* arithmetic—How Much and How?” (a) Below 


the High School,—(6) In the High School”: Supt ' 
Albert Jennings, Manistee. Discussion: Supt. R. 
W. Putnam, Ypsilanti. 
Paper, “School Visitations””’: Supt. C. N. Kendall, 
es inaw. Discussion: Supt. L. M. Kellogg, 
ecumseh. 


WEST VIKGINIA, 
The twenty-first annual meeting 
Virginia Educational Association will be held at 
Buckhannon, Jaly 7-9, 1891. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE, 
A teaspoonful added to u glass of hot or cold water, 
and sweetened to the taste, will be found refreshing 
and invigorating. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, TORONTO, JULY, ’91. 


The Chicago & Gracd Trank Railway 
in connection with the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, is recognized as the only first class 
route for intending visitors to Toronto on 
the above occasion, for the following rea- 
sons : 

First, it is the only line from Chicago 
running Pullman Palace sleeping cars to 
Toronto without change. 

Second, it is the only line from Chicago 
that can afford its patrons the opportunity 
of visiting Niagara Falls, and from thence 
resuming the journey to Toronto over ite 
own rails. 

Third, it is the only line from Chieago 
that can afford its patrons the option of a 
route to Toronto over its direct line, by way 
of Port Huron or by way of Detroit, as 
they may wish. 

Fourth, it is the only line from Chicago, 
under the same ownership, with its own 
line direct from Chicago to Toronto. 

Fifth, it is the shortest, most direct, and 
qaickest line from Chicago to Toronto. 

The St. Clair River Tunnel between 
Port Huron and Sarnia, connecting the 
United States with the Dominion of Can- 
ada,—one of the greatest and most import- 
ant engineering feats of modern times,—is 
completed and is expected to be opened 
for traffic for this occasion. 

One hundred Pullman Palace sleeping 
cars have been secured for this occasion, | 
insuring the patrons of the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Railway satisfactory and 
proper accommodations. 

The rate from Chicago to Toronto and 
return is $14.45, including membership fee. 
Tickets will be on sale to the general pub- 
lic, whether members of the association or 
not. 

For further particulars, reservations, 
sleeping car accommodations, beautifully 
illustrated deseriptive circulars, ete., apply 
to E. H. Hueuss, G. W. P. A., 103 South 
Clark St., Chicago, IIL, or W. E. Davis, 
G P.& T.A,C. & G. T. Railway, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


| pleted, and ite dedication will occur at the gradua- 


2. Lecture by Hon. William T. Harris, LL.D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
-y on ** Vocation versus Calture; or, The Two 
Aspects «f Education ’’ 

TUESDAY. 
General Subject: A Liberal Education 

1. Mies Lucy Wheelock of Chavncy Fall School, 
Boston, on ‘‘The Foundation as Laid in the Kin- 
dergarten and the Primary School.’’ 

2 Mr. Charles W. Hill, master of the Bowditch 
School, Bostov, on ‘‘ The Contribution Sopplied 
by the Grammar School.”’ 

3. Cecil F. P. Bancroft. Pbh.D., of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, on ‘' The Service Rendered 
by the Secondary School.”’ 

4, Josiah Royce, Ph.D., professor of philosophy 
in Harvard University, on ‘‘ Certain Tendencies in 
the Development of the American University.’’ 


WEDNESDAY, 
General Subject: Physical Education. 

1. C. Wesley Emerson, M.D., LL D., preside nt 
of the Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, on 
** ithetic Physical Culture.”” The system cf 
Delsarte will be presented and illustrated by exer- 
cises with a group of pupils. 

2. Claes J. Enebuske, A.M., Ph. D. (cf Sweden), 
lecturer and demonstrator of applied anatomy and 
physiology, theory and practice of Swedish educa- 
gymnastics, — No - 

of Gymnastics, on ‘‘ The Pedagogical 
Aspect of Swedish Gymnastics.’’ This 
also will be illustrated by class exercises. 

8. Edward Mozzey Hartwell, Ph.D., M.D., re- 
cently associate in physical training and director of 
the gymnasium of the Johns Hopkins University, 
and now director of phvsical eultare in the public 
schools of Boston, on ‘‘ Some Aspects of Athletics 
and Gymnastics at Home and Abroad.” This 
Jecture will be illustrated by stereopticon views of 
American, English, French, German, and Swedish 
gympasia and playgrounds. 

4. William A. Mowry, Pb.D., editor of Educa- 
tion and member of the Boston School Committee, 
on ‘“‘ The Movement for Physical Training io the 
Boston Schools.”’ 

THURSDAY. 


1. Calvin M. Woodward, A.M., professor of 
mathematics in Washington University, and prin- 
cipal of the manual training school, St Louie, Mo., 
on “ The Best Organization for a Manual ‘Training 
School in an Urban Commanity.”’ 

2 Rev. William DeWitt Hyde, D.D , president 
College, on The Education of the 

ill,”’ 

The following have consented to open or sustain 
discussions. The mark (?) indicates some uncer- 
tainty at this early date whether the speaker can 
be present. 

Charles W. Parmenter, Latin School, Cam- 
bridge, secretary of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association. 

George A. Williams, Ph.D., principal of Ver- 
mont Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

Virgil G. Curtis, superintendent of schools, New 
Haven, Conn. (?) 

Thomas M. Balliet, Pb.D., superintendent of 
schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Benjamin Baker, superintendent of schools, 
Newport, R. I. (?) 

L. H. Meader, prin:ipal of Grammar School, 
Providence, R. I. 


MAINE. 
The new Hebron Academy, Hebron, is com- 


tion of the present class, June 26. This handsome 
structure of stone and brick is 101 feet long, 50 
feet wide, and two stories high. It is commodi 
ously and artistically arranged. The old building 
will be taken down. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Over two hundred teachers were present at the 
Teachers’ Institute which has just closed, at 
Dover. The meeting was one of the best ever 
held in the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Barnstable County Association meets at 


Yarmouth, June 5 and 6. 
The New England Sammer School, which will 
hold its first session at the Episcopal Theological 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 


born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 


bo 


They poulticed her feet and poulticed her head, ’ 
And blistered her back till 'twas smarting and red, ; 
Tried tonics, elixirs, pain-killers and salves, 

(Though grandma declared it was nothing but ‘* narves,"’) ' 
And the poor woman thought she must certainly die, : 
Till “ Favorite Prescription ’ she happened to try. , 
No wonder its praises so loudly they speak ; 

She grew better at once and was well in a week. 


The torturing pains and distressing 
nervousness which accompany, at 
times, certain forms of “female weak- 
ness,” yield like magic to Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. It is purely 
vegetable, perfectl harmless, and 
adapted to the delicate organization 
of woman. 
nervous symptoms and relieves the 


pain accompanying functional and, 


organic troubles. 


r. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription | 


contains no alcohol to inebriate, no 
syrup or sugar to ferment in the stom- 
ach and cause distress; is as peculiar in 
its curative effects, in the diseases that 
afflict womankind, as in its composition. 
It’s a legitimate medicine—an invigor- 
ating, restorative tonic, a soothing and 


It allays and subdues the | 
|or the money paid for it is promptly 


strengthening nervine, and a positive 
remedy for “female weaknesses” and 
ailments. All functional disturbances, 
irregularities. and derangements are 
cured by it. ‘shere’s nothing like 
it in the way it acts—there’s nothing 
like it in the way it’s sold. It’s guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction in every case, 


refunded. 

Read the guarantee on the wrapper. 

You lose nothing if it doesn’t help 
you—but it will. 

The system is invigorated, the blood 
enriched, digestion improved, melan- 
choly and nervousness dispelled. It’s-a 
legitimate medicine, the only one that’s 
guaranteed to give satisfaction in the 
cure of all female complaints.” 


Taken away 


—sick headache, bilious headache, dizziness, con- 
stipation, indigestion, bilious attacks and all 
— ements of the liver, stomach and bowels. 
tsa 
the world do the business—Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets. They’re the smallest, but the most 
effective. They go to work in the right way. 
They're the cheapest pill you can buy, because 
they’re guaranteed to give satisfaction, or your 
money is returned. 


contract, but the smallest things in 


You only pay for the good you 

That's the 

cines are sold on, through druggists. 


t. 
liar plan all Dr. Pierce's medi- 


School, Cambridge, Mass , from June 22 to July 
11, is to be under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, with Dr. Wm. R. 
Harper as principal. 

Three years ago only four of the towns of the 
three Western counties had superintendents of 
schools. This month twenty-nine towne will be 
under the inflcence of skilled supervision. Fifteen 
towns have voted for superintendence for the first 
time this year. Agents G.T. Fletcher and Bailey 
of the state board are to hold four teachers’ meet- 
ings in Franklin and Berksbire counties this month, 
calling together teachers from eighteen different 
towns. 


DRUM-BEATS ! 

What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it says ‘‘ It is just 
what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Pablishers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DRUM-BEATS ! 


COLLEGES. 


TON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 
NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
[Vy STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further perdowers apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Per both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Principal. 
TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 


Qtts NOBMAL SUHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


REGISTER with NEW ENGLAND BUREAOD 
OF EDUCATION, 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


TRACHERS WANTED. 


The Library of America 


Should be in the hande of every American parent, chil 


paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents w anicd. CMAS. L. WEGOTER & CO.,3 E. 


By E. C. STEDMAN 


n Liter ature, E. M. HUTCHINSON. 


d, teacher aud citizen. Delivered complete; express 
14th St., NEW YORK. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Masr. 
Ss For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
TATE NORMAL SCHOUL, SaLem, Mass. 

Ladies only. For cata! address the 
an D. B Hagar, Ph.D. 


Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For bot 


aA h sexes. 
Catal ress 
J. G. Grexznovas. Principal. 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years courses: 
Prepares for any college. New music course of three 

ears. Thirteen teachers. New library going up. Home 
ife, helpful and healthful. The best school for your boy 
and girl, Address the Principal, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review, for May, opens 
with an article on “ The Gospel for Wealth,’’ by 
the Right Rev. U. Henry Potter, D.D., Bishop of 


New York; followed by a psper on ‘‘ Irresponsible 
Wealth,” by Hon. Edward J. Phelps. ‘‘ Favor- 
able Aspects of State Socialism’’ are given by 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain ; ‘The Winian 
Conspiracy Unmasked,’’ by Sir Charles Tapper; 
‘* The Relations of Canada and the United States”’ 
are explained by the Marquis of Lorne; H. A. 
Taine presents ‘’ Napoleon’s Views of Religion ” ; 
William S. Andrews and the late Howard Crosby, 
D.D., discuss ‘‘ Common Sense on the Excise Ques- 
tion’’ ; Jalian Gordon treats of ‘‘ The Modern Ex- 
tinction of Genius’’ ; Henry Clews explains ‘‘ Our 
Business Prospects’; Hoa. C, Lodge consid- 
ers ‘Lynch Law and Unrestricted Immigration”’ ; 
Hon. J. ©. Clarkson treats of ‘* The Pharieee and 
the Politician.’’ In the valuable and suggestive 
department of ‘‘ Notes and Comments,’’ Alice 
Hayes answers the question ‘‘Can a Poor Gir! Go 
to College ?’’ Edwad P. Jackson talks of Tight 
Lacing for Monkeys’’; Wm. G. Eggleston, M.D., 
explains ‘‘ The Closing Door of Quackery”’; S. 
G. Pratt presents a plan for ‘‘A National Chorus 
for the Columbian World's Fair’’; Prof. M. F. 
Egan presents his views of ‘‘A Catholic on the 
School Question.’’ A wide range of topics is pre- 
sented in this able number of this standard review. 
Price, $5.00 per annum; single copies, 50 cents. 
New York: 3 East 14th Street. 


—Harper's Weekly is publishtng an important 
series of illustrations representing the principal 
buildings of the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, as 


drawn from the architects’ accepted designs, and 
there can be no qarstion as to their accuracy. The 
number of the Weekly, for May 6, contained views 
of the Administration Building and the Agricul- 
tural Building, two of the most important edifices 
to be erected in connection with the Exposition. 
Views have already been published of the Electri- 
cal Building, the Miniog Building, the Water Pal- 
ace, the Queea Isabella Pavilion and several other 
structures. 

— The May Arena is one of the very best num- 
bers we bave read of this bright and instructive 
new magazine. C. Wood Davis hes given an ex- 
haustive paper on ‘‘ The Wheat Supply of Europe 
and America.” The official data is very valuable 
and suggestive. Prof. Emil Blam has a striking 
article on ‘* Russia of Today.”” Heis an exile, and 
his views of Rassia are very different from those of 
Stepniak and other exiles. ‘‘ Is Spiritaaliem worth 
Investigating ?”’ is @ question debated by Julian 
Hawthorne, and Rev. Minot J. Savage. Max 
O’ Rell, writes in an entertaining manner on “ The 
Anglo-Saxon ‘ Unco’ Guid’’’ Abram S. Issacs, 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of New 
York, contributes the second paper on the world’s 
great religions, entitled “What is Judaism ? 
Dr. Henry D. Chapin discusses the ‘' Survival of 
Faith’ in @ broad spirit and scholarly manner. 
E. P. Poweli writes a critical paper on ‘ Thomas 
Jefferson.’”’ Prof.J. W. McGarvey, of the Divin- 
ity School of Kentucky University, ably presents 
the Orthodox view of New Testament inspira- 
tion. Will Allen Dromgoole continues the Malun- 
geon papers, giving the origin and rise of this 
strange people. The editor contributes a strong 
plea for freedom, in an editorial of more than 
ten pages, entitled ‘‘Is Socialism Desirable ?”’ 


they will appear in 1893, These illustrations are 


The issue contains full-page photogravures of 


! 


nt photographs of Minot J. Savage, Julian 
Abraham S. Isaacs. = 
number closes the third volame of The Arena, an 
is one of the strongest and most attractive notte 
that has yet appeared of this review. Price, * ° 
a year; single numbers, 50 cents. Boston: C) 
Arena Publishing Co. 

—Cassell's Family Magazine, for May, opens 
with the serial, ‘‘A Sharp Experience.” ‘‘ Needle- 
work for Busy Fingers ”’ is the title of a paper full 
of practical eo for the women of the 

ousehold. e 
by Benjamin Taylor, and illustrated from 2 
graphs. “Our Family of Boys and How . 
Started Them in Life’’ is a paper to be read by al 
parents, particularly those with boys. In this pum- 
ber, the Doctor discusses the subject of Inflam- 
mations,’ and gives some practical advice for 
their prevention andcure. Where Our Food 
and Clothing Come From” is an interesting p%- 
per. ‘Full Lengths aad Thumb Nails’’ is the 
title of an illos'rated paper. Lords of the 
Line” is a paper which refers to the railway kings 


of Great Britain. The scientifically inclined will 
find a great deal of interesting information in the 
Gatherer, which is unusually fall this month. 
Cassell Publishing Company. 15 cents a number ; 
$1.50 a year. 


— The Overland Monthly, for May, opens with 
a continuation of ‘‘ Dairying in California,’’ by F. 
Warren Parks. The article treats of butter and 
cheese making. The numerous illustrations en- 
hance the interest in the article. The other articles 
are a poem by Ella Higginson, “ Where She Lies 
Dead.’ ‘‘The Case of Matthew Munn,’’ by 
Leonard Kip, —a weird, fantastic tale; ‘‘ An Ex- 


Land of Lorne’? is described | 


ori Expedition ia 1850,” by Cc. W.; 
at av Old Mission,’”’ by Charles E. Brin. 
blecom; ‘‘An Astronomical Vovage to Fairy 
Land,”’ by Edward 8. Holden ; George McCar- 
den’s Back Channel,’’ by 8S. C. Garrison; 


io original and hitherto anpublished documents ; 
‘‘Where Was the Ring ?’’ by Morley ; 
Dream City,’’ a poem, by Walter Kelley; ‘ 
‘armers’ Alliance Considered,”’ by S. R. 
Eagle’s Nest,’ by Dan De Qaille; Heat asa 
Form of Energy,’’ by John Le Conte; ‘Some 
Books of Verse, a Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copies, 35 cents. San Francisco: 420 Montgomery 
Street. The Overland Monthly Company. 


— The May number of the Review of Reviews 
confirms our previous estimate of the Illustrated 
International Magazine. A portrait of Hon. Cecil 
J. Rhodes drawn by George E. Graves of New 
York, is the frontipiece. ‘‘ The Progress of the 
World,’’ presents in a condensed and readable form 
the great events and topics of interest for the past 
month. The editorial work is done in a masterly 
manner, and furnishes the busy man an epitome of 
these views. The maps, ta,and other il/ustra- 
tions greatly enhance the value of this important 
department of the magazine, The character 
sketches for May include Sir John Macdonald, 
Prime Minister of Canada; Sir Henry Parks, 
Prime Minister of New South Wales, and the Hon. 
Cecil J. Rhodes, Prime Minister of Cape Colony. 
The Recent Caricatures are very amusing reading. 
The Record of Current Events ia very valuable, 


Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Pric: 

The Information Readers No. I. - - - Beal School Supply Co, Boston 

The Philadelphian - - + - Jenniogs Harper & Bros, New York $ 50 
ot b loge ‘ - Lats Ginn & Co, Boston 1 

: n Greek an D 
Barr Dodd, Mead & Co, New York 1.25 
Elementary Lessons in Heat, Light and Sound - Jones Macmillan & Co, New York 70 
A Short History of Greek Philosophy - Marshall 4 110 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake - Stuart be 40 
to Sindy of - “ “ “ 
n Introduction e Study of Petro - : 

Man Immortal - - J - — - Taylor J. B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 2 00 
The Old Navy andthe New - - - - Ammen es te 3 00 
Going ona Mission - Cobden Lee & Shepard Boston 

The Best Books - - - - - - Sonnenschein G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 9 00 
Memoir of Jenny Lind Goldschmidt (2 vols.) - Holland Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 7 50 
Japanese Girls and Women~ - - - - Bacon Houghton, Mifflin N Co, Boston 1 25 
A Brief Practical Rhetoric - - - - Clark Henry Holt & Co, New York 90 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALL the teachers and friends of education should A PARADOX. 


read carefully the advertisement of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, inthis issue of the JOURNAL. It 
contains the announcement of five routes to the 
National Educational Association at Toronto, in- 
clading the routes of the meeting of the American 
Institute, at Bethlehem, N. H, the week prior. 
By these routes the finest scenery of New England 
is offered to the view of the traveler, including 
North Conway, Upper Bartlett, the ‘' Notch,’’ 
Newport, Vt.; Lake Memphremagog, and all 
points on the Canadian Pacific Railroad to 
Toronto, or by route 1, the ‘‘ Tourist’s Route,’’ 


via the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Rail- | 


road, along the shores of Lake Ontario to Ni- 
agara Falls, thence by Grand Trunk Railroad to 
Toronto. Read what is announced in Route 1, 2, 
4, and 5, with stop-over, including side trip to 
Bethlehem. etc., for $18.10, including member- 
ship fees of both great associations. Every New 
England educator should attend. the meeting of 
the Institute at Bethlehem, and half the number 
should attend the international meeting of the 
N. E. A. at Toronto. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
Union Horst, opposite Grand Cen- 


pot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wets perday. European plan. Elevators and 
Conveniences. 
ts supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all d You 


epots. 
live better for less money at the Grand Union 
flotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Young Daffodil says that when a young man 
kisses a willing girl for the first time their pleasure 
is mingled with matual reproach that they did not 
have enough sense to do the same thing long 
before. — Somerville Journal, 


A NEW MOTIVE to high rank in scholarship 
could be used if every schoo! possessed a flag, and 
a place to float it, by appointing a color guard 
from among the best scholars. This would be 
helpfal in every way, instilling patriotism and a 
love for all American [nstitations. G. W. Sim- 
mons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, are advertising in 
the columns of this paper, at the present time, 
United States Government Banting Flags of the 
very best quality, at the lowest prices. It will be 
worth while to send for their catalogue. 2 


— Did you ever notice,—of course you have,— 
that the pens in use in offices are clogged with ink 
and worn out. This is inexcusable, as the Ester- 
brook pens are sold at very moderate prices. 


O, matters mundane now and then 
Get singularly mixed ; 

Here is an inconsistency 
That hardly can be fixed. 

I know a hard and narrow man, 
A miser, and morose, 

Who, though a million miles away, 
Would still be jast as close, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SootHine Syrup” hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug: 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


— He wes an old member of the lodge, but he 
had never risen to address the chair. Finally, 
however, he felt that his time had come. ‘* Wor- 
shipful master,’’ he said,’’ standing as firmly on 
his feet as his trembling knees would let him, “I 
move that we attend the body of our deceased 
brother in a funeral.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Washington Post: A hotel chambermaid may 
=a be called @ pattern of inn-dust-ry—but 
not often. 


— I feel it my duty to say a few words in regard 
to Ely’s Cream Balm, and I do so entirely with- 
out solicitation. I have used it more or lees half a 
year, and have found it to be most admirable. | 
have suffered from catarrh of the worst kind ever 
since I was a little boy, and never hoped for cure, 
but Cream Balm seems to do even that. Many of 
have it with excellent re- 
sults. — arren +» Chi 
Oscar Ostram, Ave., Chicago, 

Distinguished Individual.— Possibly, sir, you 
do not remember me. Years ago | was your office 
boy. One day you sent me out with $10 to buy 
stamps. I took that money, invested it, and real- 
ized a cool $100,000."" Great Merchant. —'Well, 
I ll forgive you. What do you want now?” 
Distinguisted individual. — “I would like to bor- 
another $10.’’ —New York Sun. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
Ina New England Academy. a t 
AE. and Militar y eacher of Mathe- 
ence, scholarly ability, and strong in discipli 
25 or 30 years with a helpful wife, all the better.” 
For the right man a salary will be paid. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 


If 


E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., 


Tactics.—a man of good pres- ian 


Take 
A 


* You press the button, 
we do the rest.’’ 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


Kodak 
With you. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Native 


ILLUSTRATED. .. . 


before been published on this subject. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘Trees. 


A Study for School and Home. 
By L. W. l’rovidence R. I. 


Price, 30 cents. 


_ This is a growtng demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native trees 
This little work is designed to supply this demand. 


It is wholly unlike anything that has ever 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 


By F. A. 


primary and grammar grades. 


Address all orders, 


me LING SYSTEM. 


MORSE, 


Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


Price, 15 cts. 


This cards containg graded exercises have been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and the various movements have been thoroughly tested in both 


bias cards are easily held in the hand and are not conspicuous, yet contain all that is neces: 
sary for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually allowed for physical culture during one session. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. Mass. 


The International Hotel, 


NIACARA FALLS, Y., 
Under the management of Mr. URIAH WELCH of 
New York City, will open for the season early in 
June, and continue open until late in September. 
This well known and popular hotel is the best, larg- 
est, and is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara. 
From many of its rooms,— as well as from its own 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 
All communications relating to the International 


The Sinclair, 


Bethlehem, White Mts., N. H. 


J A, DURGIN, DURGIN & CO. 

D. W. HARRIN 
W. Proprietors. 
Enlarged Since Last Season. 

Rates for members of the American Institute of 
Instruction during the annual meeting in July: Tw° 
persons occupying one room, — gentlemen, $2.00 per 
day; ladies. $1.75 per day. 

One person occupying room alone, $3.00 per day. 

Reduced livery rates to all points. 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


ter May 1st) should be addressed to URIAH 
after that, to NIAGARA Fau.s, N. 


The Elgin Typewriter. 


The invention of an expert in the E 
A useful as well as instructive and 


NOVELTY TYPEWRITER Co., Oswego, N. F. 


STH AVENUE HoTeEL, NEw YorK City; | 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset’ St.. Boston. 


100 SUNGS lor vens stamp. MONTHLY t 1M 
Rous & Tours, @ $5 Test us. Weak, 100% 
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Sleeping Sea,’ a poem, by isaac O Rankin; plai 
“Senator Geia’s Plan for the Colonization of i past 
5 Sonora, L W. M. Gwin, — the Pian Was &@ most 2 odie: 
interesting historical episode, one that might have Poet 
had great results, and it is here most fully set forth show 
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For Young Ladies, 
| In one of the leading cities of the South. fully equip yen 
| ped and —- established; in full and successft! Outi 
_ | Operation (with some 180 pupils in attendance, and Out 
& gross annual income of some $16,000; building T 
|rented; furnitures and fixtures ” sale for les% yea: 
L$] | j- than half their value and the good will of the school. Se 
gin Watch Works. a & fair estimate. These are the facts. Now. 4 Nev 
requiring no previous nen ntertaining instru. | Principal is wanted, an accomplished lady and edu- = 
to operate perfectly. Mailed on reseree re pewriting Cator, or an able professor and his wife, to take tert 
a ted. Circulars free receipt of price. Agents | Charge of this Seminary. The present lady Priv- Inst 
years must leave In June on account men 
Apply to val 
| H 
Nev 
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—— 


and comes down to April 12. W. T. Stead dis- 
cusses ** The Reunion of Christendom.’’ Practi- 
cal Experiments in Eoglish and American Work- 
ingmen’s Clubs Against the Bar Rooms are ex- 
plained. Extracts from the leading articles of the 
past month are on vitalsubjects. The lesding peri- 
odicals are reviewed, both domestic and foreign. 
Poetry and art as illastrated in the magazines are 
shown, and the new books are classified, and the 
contents of reviews and magazines are given. 
In mechanical execution the Review is highly 
creditable to American skill. The literary merits 
of the number are such as to give the reader a 
most satisfactory summary of the world’s progress 
in politics, and the leading questions of the day. 
Price, $2.00 a year; single copies, 20 cents, New 
York: Astor Place. 


— The May Lelectic opens with a discriminating 
review of the career of Crispi, the late Italian 
premier. George Saintsbury presents the essen- 
tial characteristics which distinguish literature in 
France end England in a clever and suggestive 
strain. An ipterestirg article on ‘‘ Pessimism as a 
System,” by R. M. Wenley, sums up one of the 
philosophical tendencies of the day. J..W. Cross 
bas a paper recognizing the immense attractions of 
the New World ”’ civilization. A striking paper 
is that on ‘‘ John Wesley,’’ whose centenary was 
recently held, and written sympathetically by 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. Dr. F. H. H. Guille- 
mard discusses an imminent question| in his ‘‘Sea 
Islands of Behring’s Sea,’’ and another great 
question, the silver problem in the United States 
i: ably treated by Sir Lyon Playfair. Hon. J. 
W. Longley, of Nova Scotia, treats of imperial 
federation as connected with Canada, and Sir 
’ Frederick Pollock one of the great legal lights of 
England, discusses the problem of ‘‘Anglo-Ameri- 
can Copyright.’’ There are many short papers, 
stories, poems, sketches, and the number is full of 
interest alike in the line of amusement and instruc- 
tion. New York: E.R. Pelton, 25 Bond Street. 
Terms, $5.00 per year; single number, 45 cents. 


— The April International Journal of Ethics 
(Quarterly) contains articles of a very able char- 
acter on “ Sécial Equality,’’ by Leslie Stephen ; 
‘*The Religious Element in Ethical Codes,” by 


Prof. C. H. Toy”: ‘* The Right Final Aim of J 


Life,”’? by Prof. G. Von Gizyecki; The Moral 
Philosopher and the Moral Life,’’ by Prof. Will- 
iam James; ‘‘Another View of the Ethics of Land 
Tenure,” by Prof. Simon N. Patten, and ‘‘ Moral 
Tales,’”’ by Clara E. Collet. It contains an an- 
nouncement of Summer Schools of Applied Ethics, 
to be held at some convenient summer resort iu 
New England. Thies school will begin early iv 
Jaly, and continue six weeks. The school will 
have three departments: Economics, ia charge of 
Prof. H. C. Adams, Ph.D., of Michigan Univer- 
sity; History of Religions, in charge of Prof.C. H. 
Toy, D.D., of Harvard University, and Ethics, in 
charge of Prof. Felix Adler, Pa.D., of New York. 
Each department will have a course of 18 lectures. 
Price of the Journal of Ethics, $2.00 a year; asin- 
gle numbers, 50 cents. Philadelphia, Pa. 


— The Quiver, for May, opens with ‘‘A Chat 
With Girls.”” ‘* The Shield of Faith” is the fifth 
paper in the series ** Shield, Sword, and the Bat- 


tle,’’ which is followed by an amusing article ‘‘ The 
Booking-Clerk Worries,’’ ‘The Culture of the 
Heart’’ is an admirable paper by Rev. Alfred J. 
Bamford.’’ ‘‘The Service of God and the Ser- 
vice of Man”’ is a more or less theological article 
appropriate for Sunday Reading. ‘‘ God’s Contin- 
uous Care’’ is a paper by the Rev. Hugh Mac- 
millan, D.D., and there is a paper on ‘* Character 
and Inflaence’’ by the Rev. W. Mann Statham. 
There are short stories, music and poetry, and 
a bundle of ‘Short Arrows,’’ that are pointed. 
Cassell Pablisbiog Company, New York, 15 cents 
anumber; $1.50 a year. 


— Book News, for May, isa University Exten- 
sion number, and contains notes from Boston by 
Nathan Haskell Dole; ‘‘ With New Books,”’ by 
Talcott Williams; Reviewer, Book News, Obituary 


of Howard Crosby DD, LL.D. In the Univer- 
sity Extension Department articles by Richard G 
Moulton, E J. James, W. R. Harper, J. S. Mac- 
Intosh, Robert. E. Thompson, W. T. Harris, Mer- 
rill E. Gates, Melville wey, John T. Crowell, 
Anna E. Tickner, William F. Poole. E. 8. Holden, 
William Houston, J. W. Jenks, and others, make 
a valuable symposium on an organization de- 
signed to promote higher education for the nation. 
The motto of the organization is ‘‘ It is wiser to 
send one teacher to a hundred pupils than to hope 
to move one hundred pupile to one teacher.’’ 
Price, 50 cents a year. Philadelphia: John Wan- 
er. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Book News; terms, 50 cents a year. Philadelphia: 
John Wanamaker 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for April; terms, $5.00 a year. Phil- 
adelphia: Wm J. Dornan. 

Book Chat, for May; terms, $100 a year. New 
York: Brentano’s, 

The Siderial Messenger, for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Northfield: Carleton College Observatory. 
Outing, for May; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
Outing Company Limited. 

The Overland Monthly, for Mar: terms, $4.00 a 
year, San Francisco: Overland Monthly Co. 

Scribner’s Magazine, for May; terms, $3.00 a year 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute. for May; 
sad a@ year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 

Educational Review, for May; terms 00a year. 
New York: Henry Holt & ah des ! 

Hall’s Journal of Health, for May; terms, $100 a 
year. New Vork: 340 West 5°th St 

Homiletic Review. for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
& Wagnalis. 

F.HE ' May; terms, $3.00 a year. Boston 


) Package makes 5 gallons. 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
appeti id by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
sen any one addressing 

©, E, HIRES & CO., 

Philadelphia 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co, New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Voreien and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. ogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
First Course im French Conversation. By 
Prof. CH4as P. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
Specimen sheets free. 


and arranged for school use by Prof. Pau 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
w. BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 
Any French or English | 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE., 
ext-bouok published NEW YORK, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subseribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools. $200 per year Published by 

BERLITZ & CO, W. Madison Square, N.Y. Crry. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


Haunted Houses. 


Modern Demons, Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Appa- 
ritions, and the Atmosphere of Assemblies, are titles 
of some of the chapters contained in 


THE NEW PSYCHIC STUDLES, 


OHNSON D.D. 12mo, 
cents, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor P1., N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics aud Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons, 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, <Ag@t., H. I. SMIT 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Bostin. 


CiVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICASS. 
R. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I s@ at a 
glance, a very helpful book.” 

Introduction price, 50 cts 
orrespondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley St., Bostou 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s Hew to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
“Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baab’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Scivnce. 


ifuily illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
preased yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its papagreene of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 E, 17th St., New York, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books tc 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
™ awn 77 WaRASH AvB.. CHICAGO, ILL 


FuroPean J[RAVEL. 


England, Scotland, France, Germany, and Switzer- 


pleasure and education in history, literature, and art. 
One of these teachers has-traveled extensively in 
Europe. and both are entirely ying bs emi- 
pently qualified to conduct such a party. The charges 


to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


A SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Worth $50,000, admirably located, in excellent con- 
dition, every way adapted to use as a first class 
boarding and day school with accommodat ons for 
one hundred pupils, may be secured by the right 
man or woman. in perpetual lease, without rent or 
taxes.— except to furnish, keep insured and in good 


5 ll pa’ ticulars apply immediately to 
OROUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street, I 


cation and furnish flattering testimonials. But no such man could be secured asa teacher t 


Sans Famiile. By HkOTOR MALAT. Abridged | candidates to recommend. 
A 


1 

month; Eloention, Rhetoric, History, male. $1000; Prof of Latin, $2000, ete , etc. 

in their relation toChristian thought, by FRANKLIN | is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly £000 VACANCI&s on our books. 
cloth, illustrated. Price, 75] The So is far above that of anv former year. and includes every grade of work 


THE EMPIRE: tee Britich of labor. 


and renting of sc 
Best references fu: 


ANTED, by two accomplished New England 
W lady teachors, a party of six young ladies to 
accompany them, next Summer, in a tour through wm for every department of { 
ends good 


land, — spending ten weeks in these countries, for} ™ 


for the trip will not be made for profits at all, but e + 
simply to cover expenses, Teachers Bureau 
For full particulsrt apply at once ’ 


4th Av. and 8th &t., 


| Geachers’ Agencies. 


‘“ FIFTY letters of a yey were waiting for us when we met to choose a principal,” said the President of th 


St Johnsville board to us three or four years ago. *‘ We loo*ed at the pile and then at one another. an 
finally we decided to burn them nvread and that I should go to your office and pick out ateacher from your list.” 
He did so,and he a man who suited so well thet wnen he was promoted to a higher place we furnished his 


substitute a' St Johnsville. Afterall what can you teil of a man froma letterortwo? Four of large 
al 


New York schools have been sentenced to State LETTERS forgery avd one for attemp wife murder. 
All these men could write goon letters of appli- 

rough this Agency, 

for we go behind letters and tescimon jals to evidence that the candidate cannot control, and that will show his 
real record. For eight years it has been our business to find out about teachers: their gocd points and thair weak 
points, from their friends and from/their enemies. All this we keep constantly balancing up, and we D 
ean give a judement of any prominent teacher that no school-board can rival by a week's “ looking BU RNE e 


Prison within the past eight years, three for 


into his record. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


VACANCIES 67 Superintendencies and principalships; salaries, $500 to 
FOR 7 College positions; salaries, $500 to $2800. 
12 positions in Academies, Seminaries, Church Schools, &c; salaries, $450 to $1800. 
September. Over 300 for grate teoebers, at salation Of $30 
Our vacancies are direct from employers,—not hearsay. For many of them we have no suitable 
Send for Manual 
9 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


94 High Sehool itions (many of ame eine) s salaries, $400 to $1000. 
48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French. 12 for German and French, 30 for 
40 for Directors of Music in Colleges; salaries, $500 to $1500. 
ddress: C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States, 


The French Month ly Magazine, Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 


The F'isk Teachers’ Agencies. 
. EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. > 
S2ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL FREE, 


New York, Chicago, Ill. Chattanooga,Tenn. Portland, Ore. 


HE ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Form No. £0. with fall particulars, for two-cent stamp.” | 008 Broadway, Albany, N.Y, 
| Registration Free. | | HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mar. 


W.A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 


Special wants: Music, male and female, $500 to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
7 Tremont Place,'6 Clinton Place,/10@ Wabash Av.,|402 Richardson Blk,|/1201 So.Spring St.,/48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | | 1. | 


French, lady. $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stevography. Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 


ady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French: Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $76 per 
General wants: It 


Cireulars free 
B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7TH ST (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HE CHICKERING EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


School Street, Boston, Mass. 


j ind to teach 


gister. | Address: 
CHICKERING & CO. 


Mew Enaland Bureau of Education, 


No. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Room & 


This Burcau ts the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 


grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 


winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 

Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “ for next 

Monday,” and there can be no delay. . 
REGISTER NOW, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1858. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency merican School Bureau. 


OF RELIABLE 4 

Teachers, Professors, ano quippe serve school officers promptly 

ee oan sone. for Universities, Colleges, and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice | the best tenchers for anv given vacancy. Regis- 


reco id parents. tration WETHOUYW FEE gives us a large and 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
hed. 


rnis senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, Mgr. (late R. E Avery), 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN The New American Teachers Agency 
Teachers’ Agencv Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 


schools open. Teachers of every grade and 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop- 
ulation of the U.S. Apply for information 
(with stamp) to C. B. RUGGLES & CO,, 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg,, Cincinnati, O. 


TEACHERS _ INTRODUCED 
TO sc 


nstruction ; recom. 
schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York 


HOOL 
OFFICERS, 


100 BIBLE House, =/ 


NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 
Desiring to sccure first-class situations should ULE BATTER. 
address R . Chieago. 
HAROLD COOK, Manager. ocangoan st. Chieag 


’ Established in 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | | 
ficial ting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference e 
needs. "Wide aerane | conebers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis. 
dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, ad - Ne. 32 Lafayette Piace, NEW YORK. 
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JOURNAL OF . 


EDUCATION. Vol. XXXIII.—No. 20, 


THE NEW MUSIC PALACE, 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461 » 463 


are a standard two-book series, com- 
bining oral and written work. They 


contain the minimum of theory and 


ARPER’S ARITHMETICS 


nm Street, in the exact trade cente 
Washingtos T of 


acter of the problems is thoroughly practical, and the arrangement and method are adapted to the mental growth of 


The series consists of 


First Book in Arithmetic. 
Second Book in Arithmetic. 
Key to same. 180 pages.  - 


First Book in Arithmetic. 

Designed for the third and fourth years in a school course. The les- 
sons in the first ten numbers include all the possible combinations, 
numerous practical applications, and the use of the necessary signs 
and terms. Instruction in the elements of numbers in accordance 
with the plan developed in this book will give to children the — 
to write, read, and use numbers less than one billion ; a thoroug 

knowledge of all the tables of elementary combinations ; facility in 
giving oral and written solutions to questions in Integers and United 
States money ; familiarity with the fundamental operations of written 
arithmetic; and a thorough preparation for the study of a second book. 


Other standard Two Book Series of Arithmetics on the 
National; Fish’s Number One and Number Two; Milne’s; 
attractive, and carefully graded. 
cordially invited. 


children. 
12mo, cloth, 140 pages. - 
12mo, cloth. 380 pages. - 


tion; involution and 
papers. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS #f the American Book Company's text-books on the subjects of Reading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Music, Botany, and Higher Mathematics, are now ready. Others in preparation. Any of these 
of over 2000 volumes, will be sent free to any address on application. 


New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


Please mention the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION. 


Second Book in 


This consists of a brief course and a supplement. , 

The brief course includes integers; decimals ; properties of num- 
bers ; fractions; compound numbers ; measure ments; and percentage. 

The supplement comprises matter strictly supplementary to the 
subjects ia the brief course, 
general principles of division and fractions ; short methods of compu- 
tation ; converse reductions; price, quantity, and cost; longitude and 
time ; compound numbers, the metric system; percentage; propor- 


American Book Company's List are Appletons’ Standard; Barnes’s 
and White's New Arithmetios; all popular books, fresbly written, 
Correspondence in reference to the examination and introduction of these books is 


Boston, present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 fee 
front, Piano Parlors of great uty, and many halise 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and 
sale of the largest stock of Music on the cont nent, 
and of every known Band, Orchestral, or other 
nstrumen 

: The Store, from its situation, is accessible to ali 
music lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its 
universal system of advertising, mailing of lists and 
catalogues, extensive correspondence, and prompt 
mailing and expressing of goods ordered, practically 
stands at the door of every village home, and is a 
neighbor to all the scattered farm-houses of the 
whole country. 


Correspond freely for Lists, Information, 
or Musical Advice. 


hildren. Motion (25¢.. $2 28 doz ] Bord- 
sashes map. Golden [50 cts.] Miss Chant. 


Social Singing. [50 cts ] 90 songs. 


llections. Song Classics, Vol I [$1 ]50 songs. 
Seng Collections. Boles 


lections. Popular Piano Collecti 1 
lection |$1.] 66 pieces. 
Matled post-paid on receipt of above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. 


the maximum of practice ; the char- 


30 cents. 
60 cents. 
80 cents. 


Arithmetic. 


It contains articles on methods of proof ; 


evolution; measurements; and forms of business 


Corre- 
ited. 


A Manual for Students in Advance’ Classes, By 
WILLIAM JAGO, F.C.S.,. F.1.C. With 78 Woodcuts 
and a Colored Plate of are ( ns’ Ad. 
vanced Science Manuals.) Crown 8vo, 470 pages; 


$1 50. 
A Complete List of this Series sent on application. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 

actual and authentic specimens. 

PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 

. FOR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 

OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars, 

R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y¥. 


14h Annual j From Europe, to illustrate 
out. "Bend jor" American College Arehmology.» 
circuiar an AN . 
sample pages, ory Arehitecture 
Cc H. Evans & Co,, Public School t and Art. 
St. Louis } 
Photograph E 


WSs Schools, a specialty. Send 10 


New Bedford, Mass. 


END for our new Catalogue of ‘ TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including tist of Blackboard Stencils. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. Mass. 


(Mational Educational Association. 


Geography, Spelling, Book-keeping, 
pamphiets, and the A. B. C. Catalogue 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, : 
For other announcements of the American Book Company, see first page. 
ish 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 
MUSIC COURSE, Choice New Text-books and Helps for nearly 
NO R | AL COURSE IN READING, every branch of School and College work. 
COURSE IN SPELLING: free to, any addres. 
Welsh’s Grammars; Composition; Rhetoric. 
Mac Coun’s Historical Publications. BOSTON: 6 Bawceck Avenue. 
Young Folks’ Library, NEW YORK: 740 & 742 Breadway. 
Stowell’s A Healthy Body; etc., etc. CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Av. 
Theodoric, the Goth, the Barbarian American Literature, 1607-1885. 
‘ ae By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, Professor of Litera- 
Champion of Civilization. By THomas HoDGKIN, | one in Dartmouth College. Octavo, $3 50. 
| Part I.—The Development of American Thought. 
(No. IV. in the Heroes of the Nations Series.) Chief Contents: 
8vo, fully illustrated; cloth $1.50. half-leather | NYC Race Elemente lo American Literacure The 
and Historical Writers— The Theologians of tne Seven- 
$1.75. | teenth and Eighteenth Centuries—Benjamin Frank lin— 
Political Litera' ure-Washington Irving Religion and Ph 
Chief Contents: Theodoric’s Ancestors —— The | osophy in Later Years—Ralph Waldo Emerson—Essay- 
Might of Attila——Theodoric’s Boyhood — The | of Literature. 
| Par .— America oe . 
southward Contents: “ar! Verse Maxtng in America—The 
under Odovacar —— The Conquest of Italy ~—Civ- | Dawn of imagination—Henry swort ngfellow— 
n E reed 
ilitas — Roman Officials —- The and culture: Lawell, and Holmes Tones nnd 
Arian League —— Anastasius — Rome an venna | Fiotk OF polate eginn ing 
— Bc &thius—Theodorie’s thorne — The “Lesser Novellat ~ Later 
—— Belisarius —— Totila —— Narses——The Theo- | American Fiction. 
“ A book that is a credit to the writ d to th f 
doric of Saga. and which has a grand future.” Hartford Post. 
Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London, and ali Dealers. 


Miss Arnold's Sewing Cards, 
: To be Used with Plant Lessons. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of 
Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with lessons regarding plant 
life, with special reference to the needs of primary classes and kindergartners. The de- 
signs were drawn by Miss AMELIA WaTSsoN, of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 

The cards aim to provide industrial work which shall not only serve as a means of 
training the eye and hand, but also express in an interesting form the knowledge which 
the child gains in his study of plants. 


The designs have grown out of the demands of the schoolroom itself. The little hands 
that become so weary with holding the pencil, and the eyes that are tired with the gray and 
white of slate and pencil work, need rest in variety of occupation. 

Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card 
being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the scheme given above. 
They are sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. No. 1 box has in it fifty of the same 
kind, and No. 2 box each one of the fifty designs. We will also sell smaller assortments 
selected by the numbers to order, provided as many as 12 cards are ordered at one time. 


Price of either box, 50 cents; postage 5 cents. Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage 
2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr. ARNOLD DopDEL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, '89) : 
“If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corresponding meth 
teaching in elementary schools in Europe. its great superiority 
a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.” 


Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work oy 
Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course In Form Study and Drawing. 


Prang’s Complete Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
THAN THE FOR 
BY BEBBARS PARTICULARS 
American Literatu re, AND 
FOR E. C. Stedman and M. Hutchinson. 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING AT TORONTO, ONT., 


July 10th to 17th, 1801. 


[HE Boston 4ND MAINE RaAiLRoAD 


O.fers Teachers and Friends of Bducation a Choice of 
Five Different Routes serween Boston and Toronto, 


And is the Only Line 


Affording a BEAUTIFUL DAYLICHT TRIP through the Creat WHITE MOUN- 
TAIN NOTCH and a Stop-over at NIAGARA FALLS. 


Fare for the Round Trip. including Membership Fee, $15.25. 


Such an exceeding low rate should stimulate attendance and make this International Meeting 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 


ROUTE 1 — Leave Boston, from Eastern Division station, at 9.30 A.M., via the only SEASHORE 
Route Lynn, Salem, Newburyport, Portsmouth, Rochester, North Conway, and through 
the celebrated WHITE MounTAIN NoTcH to Fabyan’s; thence via the St. JOHNSBURY & 
Lee |CHAMPLAIN R. R. to Swanton and Norwood, and via the famous “ Tourists’ 
Route,” the RoME, WATERTOWN & OcDENsBURG R. R., along the shores of Lake 
Ontario te Niagara Falls, and affording a most charming view of the great river below 
“the Falls;” thence via the GRAND TRUNK RY. to Toronto. 

ROUTE 2— Leave Boston at 900 AM. from Southern Division Station, via Nashua and the 
Merrimack Valley, Wells River, Newport and Lake Memphremagog to Montreal and 
Ottawa via the CANADIAN PacirFic Ry. 

ROUTE 3— Leave Boston at 9.00 A M, via Nashua 
Montreal and the GRAND TRUNK Ry. ' 


ROUTE 4 — Leave Boston at 8.30 A.M., from Western Divisi i i i 
AM, ivision station, via Lawrence, Haverhill, 
Dover, Rochester, North Conway, Upper Bartlett, “The Notch” and Fabyan’s ; thence 


wea ee J —e Newport, and the CANADIAN PAciFic RY. Returning via Wells River 


ROUTE 5 — Same as Route 1 or 
TRUNK Ry. to Toronto 
Concord and Nashua. The 
membership. 


Tickets will be on sale at Boston and all 


Concord, White River Junction, St. Albans, 


4 to Fabyan’s, thence to Swanton, Montreal, and via the GRAND 
Returning, via Montreal, St. Albans, White River Junction, 
fare will be $15.25, including National Educational Association 


i priocipal stations July 8th to 16th inclusive. 
Tickets will be on sale July 4th to 8th, inclusive, via Routes 1, 2,4 and 5, at $18.10 with stop 


over, including side-trip and membership fees for American Institute meeting at Bethlehem, and 


National Educational Association at Toront i 
0, and good t i i i i ‘i 
Wells River, Concord, and Nashua. 


Routes i, 2, 4 and § Parlor Car Boston t 
Niagara Falls, or via Montreal to Toronto. 

Route 2, Parlor Cars at 9 00 A.., and Sleeping Cars at 7-15 P.M 

Route 3, Parlor Cars at 9.00 A.M, and Sleeping Cars at 1 P.M. and 15 P.M 

There have been arranged for innumerable side-trips from Senin ‘ greatly reduced rates, 


affording teachers and their fri : sos : i 
that vicinity, “ir friends an opportunity to visit all points and places of interest in 


Those who wish to avail themselves of ti i 
ickets i 
can do so via Routes 1, 2, 4 and Stace 
Tickets for Toronto meetin 


0 Bethlehem Junction, and Sleeping Cars then-e to 


g stop-over and the Bethlehem meeting, 
§ for $18.10, on sale July 4th to roth. 


&, good going July gth to 16th, without stop-over, $15.25. 
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